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Ladies Angular Handwriting, 


OR, THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. 1. . rs Head 

Ro + Letters ana Words” . ° le 

bes tio P ° 

* & Sentences; Caplials, cic, ved Beyle 

« 6 papenont, Coatinle. of * Finished 

Retail price 15 cents each. Liberal discount to Schools, 

and epecial terms for Introduction. 
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THE CELERRATED SYSTEM OF 


TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 
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Robertson's Introductory French Course ........... $1.25 
bad Intermediate “ ee an venessonll 10 
Complete « e nee 
Key to - “ 
ba Complete Spanish Course 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices to Schools, 
and specia) terms for Introanction. 


The celebrated ROBERTSONIAN 
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en. isttetly progressive, Secinieas combines great 
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The pupil 
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ie led on by the easy Saoumestons steps from 
rudimen's of the grammar to the most complica: 

forms of the tangusge 





Appleton’s School Readers, 


Prepared by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel all other schoo! pabit- 
cations of the kind ever issued trom the American Press. The com- 
bined product of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every useful and attractive adjunct oi pictoris! art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, 
as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at- 
gained a popularity unprecedented in the history of schoo! books, 


The New American History, 


SS 





By that popular author, G. P. Quackenbes, LL.D., recently pub. 
lished, hag met with an enthusiastic reception, and has been exten- 
sively introduced inte our best schools. Large type, good paper, co 
pious artistic finstistions, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 
lively style, are among its most prominent features. 


Krusi’s Drawing. 


=_ 0: 





Tiits Course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better adapted 
to the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- 
lished. It issiffiple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upona pbilosophical and eda- 
cational basis, It has proved successful when all others have failed. 
Send for complete descriptive list. 


BALLARD'S WORDS: “*° “9s.z2nns? "=™ 
BALLARD'S WORD-WRITE 
BALLARD'S PIECES to SPEAK : 


Ail these little Works are not oaly unique 1p plan and design, but 
admirable in execution. The latter is arranged in a series of cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. New series 
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“ Words.” 
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BEST BOOKS 
ree wr atten 


We offer to Teachers and 
Boards of Education ovzs 
THREE HUNDRED bt 


The Model Copy-Books, 


WITH SLIDING COPIES. 


ry 


The only Series of Copy-Books with Movabie Copies, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

The only Series of Copy-Books which insures rapid improvement at 
every stage of the pupil's practice, 

The only Series of Copy-Books which makes instruction in the sub- 
ject of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successful. 





Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
ry branch of education, pre- 
pared by the best talent, ex- 
perience, and echolarship. in 
the belief that they wil! be 
found unsurpassed in their re- 
spective departments. 

Among the popular standard 
works on our list are the fol- 
lowing: Cornell's Geographies 
and Maps, Appleton’s Arith- 
metics, Youman'’s Chemistry 
and Botany, Lockyer'’s As 
trcnomy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse'’s Zoology, Huxicy and 
Youman’s Physioiogy, busides 
a complete list of texts in the 
Moderna L. 

Teachers and School. officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use 

four publications. Imme- 
d@ ate attention will be given 
to any letters or orders witb 
which we may be favored, and 
the most satisfactory term: 
will be made tor introduction. 


Educational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter 
esting information, will be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
school officers without charge 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1,3 & 5 Bond St., 





NEW YORK. 


Chi'd's Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises tn 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for young 
pupils have been greatly needed ip our schools, and every child 
should have them. 





The Primer Series. 


——:0 —— 


Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature. 
Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers is 
to convey Information in such a way as to make it intelligible and in 
teresting to young pupils. As @ means for leading them to an sccur- 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of ecience and history, 
these unique, concise, and interesting little treatises will be found 
most admirable. 





HARKNESS’S 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


——:0:-—— 


« Latin Grammar,” “ New Latin Reader,” “ Introductory Latia 
Buok,” “ Caesar,” “ Cicero,” “ Cataline,” “ New Companion-Book 
of Latin Autbors,” “ Latin Prose Composition,” etc. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of many of 
the most eminent classica! professors in the country, and is already 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, tn nearly all o.:1 lead- 





img classica) institutions of every grade, both of school ang colluge. 





Supplementary Readers 


—"OR— 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
—BY— 
Col. F. W> Parker, xD L.. H. Marvell, 
Supervisor ot Public Supt. of Schools, 
Schools, Boston. Gloucester, Mass. 


The aim of the authors is to supply a sufficient variety 
and amount of reading matter for drill and practice in 
all the lower grades. 

We shal have two numbors of these Readers ready 
at an early day. 

Sample pages now ready. 

R. 8. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, ¥. ¥. 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


Fer my ~ A and Day Schools. 
over 100 KINDS aND DESsIons. 


Bheotype Engravings, 
vatge pan cae ne 


ease ngs 





The Volee of Worship. '($1.00.) By L. O. 


|NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


The Anthem Harp. ($1.25.) By Dr. W. O. 
a (Just out). 
incepend as a succes or for Ae Fh ps 9 
Patios sutcean TD “Tye mew book com contains b= 4 
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very popular, and w worthy of universal adoption 


The Temple. ($1.00.) By Dr. W. O. Perxms. 








EMERSON. 


FIRST YEARS 
{N 


SONG--LAND.! 
Day Schools ani: vente Classes. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 


et BM crane. interesting and carefully graded 
i clementary lessons, ands pA. | 


SONGS ‘ eg 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 





THE MILD POWER 


=CURESS 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. peay. 
where proved the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 
nomical and Efficient Medicines known 
They are just what the people want, sav- 
time money, sickness and suffering. 
ed pag £ single the well-tried prescription 


pened a mphreys” Book gu Treatment — 5 Cure of 
pathie oe cilicticn tol Memehrerg, gage 


Johnson's Method for Singing Classes. (60cts) 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 
The Temple contains a2 excellent Singing School 


- nei siss ae Wists Sarees tee ba 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 








187 pny gg Bom oy 7 Ay ng 


“FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND" 


Is far in advance of of ite and out 
strips all competitors. pages in beautiial style. 


= | SRE rEg, aR 


Price 306. by mall; $5.00 per dos. by express. 


S| specimen peeve Sow ready end sent free on applica- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St., Clicianati, 





— Broadway, New York 








TES 
BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Gire the MOST TOWERPUL. the SUFTEST CHEAP: 

a LS Wik ~ yy al hag Ey ey 
Owe, r 

Golteries, Theatres, Depots, eee » t- and elegan 


“Bend sae otroom. Get cireular and estimate. 
Taidiscount to churches and tne trade. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


aN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
enero D.C. An- 
Mrs. Loulse Pul- 
"and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs, Louise 
has been for fifteen years ar earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten 8. and trans- 
ated Mdie, Line Morgenstern’s ‘ ‘Paradise of Child- 
hood,” a Manual for Family and Ey oo in 1864, 
iss Susie Poliock graduated in the Kindergarten 
Norma) Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 
since successfully din t hi in ac ord 
with Frosbel’s Kindergarten System in. Mass, and 
Washington. For terms — culars apply to the 
Princi MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE 
PO K, S. E. cor. of 8th aad K st. Washin 
D.C. 
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N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUBIO, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com ad 
ee. and ee Drematio Action, 
guages, Drawing and Paiu offers unequal 
vantages to P ain from th the first beginning to the } ~ 


A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers, 
Classes of | a Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
15 


Strict! Lessons, 30 bd 
my gud te 
at an 

mencing from date of Sa ggg page — 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M, to10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from == other Mu c Schools which 
ode, evidently with the view 


patronage 5 
oblsning peronage Whereas an 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and 1d Kindergarten a. 
ing School. Reorganized with full facul ty. 

full courses, one, two and three poy respec 

py under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 


N 1 State, having a distinct Pro- 
pe Rh hoe ta i dy and PF Practice, combined with 


the most thorou, free LL c instruction. Tuition and 
boarding »t the lowest rates. Address Jounw OGDEN, 
Prin., orthington, Franklin Co. eo Oe 


A ARDS 1} SINESS ‘COLLEG! Methodist 
P Sehr ding. eos Broadway New ore This is a pro- 
fonal school ad ow training, and is oe the 


, 
.§ Packard, Who for the past 20 years was ~ tk 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author ot the Book 
kee series which bears | ee, seme The be College 
Was founded in 1858, an gteady P rogress 
wtility and public aver, and pow “Stands at'the head of 
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rooms —- and elegant; the course of st study moet 
pa and efficient. The rates of tuition LS t2 
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ition per terin of 12 weeks, $55. Call fy Be) et 
circular containing full particulars. 8. 5. Te 
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AINE'S ppetrues COLLEGE, @ Bowery, cor 
Canal; “L” 1849}. Paine’s u Lown 
College, 1818 ed ~y 8t., open 9 A.M.., till 10 P.M. 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeep: 
qi Hnclish’ 3 and higher pee eines tnao Cc ee 
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Minerals, Scientitie and Medical Books, 


SHELLS, FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 


And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought 
sold and exchanged, 


BY A, EB. FOOTE, M. D., 
Protessor of Chemistry and Mineralogy; Fellow of 
the American gonodiation fox — vancement 
of 8 e Academy of 
Natural ‘sciences, of Philadel hia, and 
of tae American Museum of Natural 
Hostory, Central Park, N, Y. City. 


No. 1223 BELMONT AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
where all correspondence should be addressed. 
me Que 
New York Branch, for Local Bustnessjonty, 
4 Murray Street. (t Square from P. 0,,) 


> & RICHARDS, roge A 
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lee al Sioa, 16 16 PP. 8 cents), 
ave now over filty fone, ond over $50, 
Miierals, mostiy crystallized, in stock te is mz 
that my prices are yak and m mens 
ter labelled than those of any other er =a 
country. This due to the 


te ¢ immense rry 
Se sees or ated Inbelw attache = Gocens et 


woatal ue a 

aoe mr, who has labelled early al all my shelly 

Tout. rinted on one side vt paper with genus label 
it 10 conta. Ihave purch one or two of the most 

celebrated cotestions known, and have now over 2,900 

1 000 species. d 80,000 »; aay of none s and 

Corals tu Stock. Gatalo ue of Birds. Kegs. Eyes; Skins, 


&c., $ cen rn 8 
Medicine, He. pp. f 6 cents. “Pinese sperity exac say exactly 


wh ia ish) 
Ben tor Ste Seeurattas Leisure Hour, giving tall’ yep 
Specimen copy free. You will coater a double 
aed vor by handing this this to some physician, or other person 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 


BY MAIL. 

Lessons by an unskiliful person will be of little ad 
vantage, but lesson< by one who understands it perrect! 
pe ewe J) pocement, Mrs. Steele K 

is oe teacher of Drawing, Patntir Oil ond A 
Colors, China.Decoration, etc. Bhe offre he weviees 
fo persoos ata distance from ibe y be ad- 
dressed at this office witha samp 0 My fort torms, etc 

Mus. 8. KzL1Loee, 


28 mast Mth Street, N. ¥. 





Books for Teachers 


I. De Graft s School-Room Guide, 


Prof. E. V. DeGraff has been appointed 
by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Coxpvctor of Instirures. 
(He also receives appointments by the State 
Superintendent in the Penn., and N. J.) 
He has probably addressd more teachers 
than any other man. This book is a cere- 
ful statement of the instruction given by 
him at the institutes andis highly prized 
by the teachers, It is recognized as a 
standard work on “practical “teaching. 
Among the subjects trea‘ed are Reading, 
Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 


Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &c. 
ae Our. Proposition, 


his valuable book will cost you $1.50 
We will send it to you post paid as a pre- 
mium for two new subscribers to the In- 
STITUTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Journau, or five to 
Companion. It really cost you but 25 cents 
from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 


2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Superintendent of the 
Primary Schools in New York city, and 
has had a wide experience. He is one ot 
the wisest of counsellors and is greatly be- 
loved by the teachers of the Metropolis. Ot 
this volume 30,000 have been sold! It is 
the best work on this subject now publish- 
ed. Its price is $1.50. We send it toa 
subscriber for two new subscribers and 
twenty-five cents, postage, 


3. Kellogg’s School Management. 
‘In Press, 

This volume is by the Editor of the 
“Teacher's Institute,” and will be a work 
great practical value. Sent post paid for 
$1.00. We send it post paid to a subscriber 
for sending us a new subscriber to the 
“Journal,” or for two tothe “Institute.” 

E. L. Kettoce & Co. 





AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 
THE SPELLING GAME, 
—oR— 


WORD CONTEST. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and ex- 
citing aie ever published ; at the same time serves as 
Sa — le poeassen of both old and young, uniting the 

pouge Jeograplical, 


thors or hy ma -— layed by 
enames, "Ts oe a) 
number of persons. te. Postage propel. * ad 


THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Oloth. 
Containing 614 Pages. Nearly 9,000 Words. 
Orthography, Prenunciations and Definicions 
aceording to the best English and 
American Lexicographers, 
tions and  deduitione of tet Mihaly and Foreign 

¢ | Seties be of each co pt a OY - m.. We will wens 
one Dictionery. Price BO coats, Keclest yer epeld vend 


WAvpress, PROGRESS répieltions. co., 
371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*,* Norm: We will send one Spelling’game and one 
Dictionary_on receipt of 6 cents. 1 and Scent stamps 


EDUCATIONAL |i: 
AGENCY, 


28 East 14 Street, New York. 


——:0:——+} 
1. To supply Schools with good Teachers. 
2. To supply good Teachers with Schools. 
& To furnish Apparatus, Maps, Charts, Crayons, Mine- 
vals, etc., etc. 
Let every teacher write to us for a circular. Enclese 
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A GREAT OFFER! 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Size 32x22 Inches. 


Jeru ad KR R. Morris, and i 
from the teel pla 
are re’ m original s' iP on heavy Eeglish 


THE SHEPHERD OP JERUSALEM. 
Size 32x22 Inches. 


le i Fraver Dobson. Theee es “The Shepherd o of 
“Thousand aie Ail compare tvorably 


wi original proofs. Lier 
Bethod = der ante ot April Sah, At el wings will aris a clades & favorable notice Oy 
to adorn the walls of homes.” ener 
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ATLANTIC PICTURE CO., 38 East 14th St. N. Y. 





“The Erie Railway,” 


—OR THE--- 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 


is well known to the Public as being the 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Passing through the 


Grandest Scenery of River & Mountain, 
FAST TRAINS AND WIDE. CARS. 


TO GO TO 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADA, 


or to CALIFORNIA, 
In comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


Foot of Chambers St., New Yor! 
JOHN N, ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N-lY- 


PROPLE'S LINE for ALBANY. 


First-Class Fare $1.50; 
Eacursion to Albany 
and return, $2.00. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 
Will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canal St., 


daily, ee une percerirroh at6 P. M., 
_— rece Drotna. made 


started cay thee tag te afl pointy Nor 
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serra Jersey City City a aod F Hoboken 


W. W. EVERETT, Present Croton Falls, N.Y. 
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DENTAL ROOMS 


F— 

DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, ANT 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth speciality. 


USE THE BEST. 
HARRISON’S 


CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, 2 
HARRISON M’F'G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 
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New York School Journal. 








THE 


New York Scuoor Journat, 
Publshea EVERY SATURDAY at 
28 E. rath Street, N. Y. 


E. L. KELLocc & Co 
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New York, September II, 1880. 





Young Teachers. 





We have a good many letters that find fault with our 
condemnation of “young and inexperienced teachers,” 
These writers are in earnest ; they do not like to be un- 
errated. We heartily like the tone of most of these letters 
—they ask for recognition + Do not our good friends a 
little misunderstand our position. ‘We don't care how 
“young and inexperienced” a teacher is if he is made of 
the right material. We agree with Commissioner New 
man of Onondaga county, that in comparing the work of 
this class with ‘hat ot the sharp, case-hardened, routinist, 
it is much to be freferred. Not simply age and experi- 
ence are wante', but professional zeal, enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge, aptnessaud skill. Ofall things deliver the schools 
from the :chool-master or sclool-ma'ams who have lost all 
interest in humanity. There are those who have fixed 
ideas of the “pattern scholar” that are only ridiculous. The 
one that never laughs always sits still, keeps a clean face 
and answers the questions in the words of the book. This 
one gets “ten” every time. But the boy who is lively, 
lively plays tricks, etc., he is simply bad. Age does not 
qualify ; experience does not qualify. Have you got tne 
“teach” in you? Ifso, though but a babe im arms, we 
accord you a place, ‘or you will cast light into the dark 

laces of the world, and are therefore worthy of honor. 





Questions. 


® Subscribers who submit questions mast put them on a 
piece of paper separate from the letter—so as to save us 
the labor of copying themi out. Give such as pertain 

matters interesting to teachers generally ; no mathematical 
problems, or “ nuts,” as a rule wanted. Be ready with 








ing painters to paint landscapes, etc., and superintendents 
to eee that they stuck to their work and produced a given 
number of square yar¢cs per day. Whit kind of pictures 
would be produced? A very inferior kind, of course, Is 
teaching a mechanical business or not? It is not; those 
who attempt to make it such degrade themselves, and the 
work the Son of God though not beneath him to under- 
take. Superintendence, as it is generally carried on, tends 
to mechanize the work of the teacher. And there is no 
doubt that the New York schools are about half as good as 
they might be for want of properly devised superintendence, 
This fact is not stated wiidly ; it is the result ofa long and 
careful observation and inquiry. The teachers feel borne 
down by the superintendence ; they stand in mortal tear 
of it; so do the scholars; and so do the families,—for, in 
order to meet the requirements of the superintendence the 
children are examined over and over—in fact, as the com- 
mon expression the schools are “examined to 
death.” 

Who is to blame? The Teachers themselves, the Board 
ot Education, and the Superintendents Superintendence 
should be but the complement of professioual enthusiasm and 
skill. 1. Every effort should be made to create educational 
ability : it is a precious power. As things are now managed 
instruction is what carries the day. He who can cram 
knowledge down the children so that it can be easily 
brought up again passes muster. The teachers should 
unite and study education; they should frequently meet 
for this purpose ; there should be systematic efforts to in- 
crease in practical educational attainments. The most suc- 
cessful teachers should be invited to unfold*their plans and 
methods, Here is where the teachers of New York City 
are deserving of blame. They complain of the burden ot 
superintendence, yet neglect the only meanc to escape 
from it. For the pressure of superintendence is in direct 
proportion to the absence of educational spirit; the less of 
that, the more of the other. 

2. The Board of Education should labor for the same 
end; tkey should plan to have instruction in the Art of 
Teaching and kindred subjects; the .Jatter has been done 
in Boston, and one-third of the teachers attended, and paid 
fees for the lectures, too. But all of this should be done, 
and so as to evoke a study spirit of selfimprovement by 
the teacher. 

3, The superintendents truly are but the servants of the 
Board of Education, but they know better than any one 
else that something besides superintendence is wanted to 
| make good schools in this city. The schools could exist 


” ‘ ithout superintendence—if they were filled with the 

“But,” says a fourth, “the dreadful results; the broken | ¥'°™' : 
health, for some cannot learn under pressure. The one! right kind of teachers, The present mode does not direct- 
who seems to have had courage to speak out was a Dr.| ly improve the quality of tae teaching. They should lead 
Richardson, and his books are considered standard, even | off in encouraging the manifestation of educational = 
now. He shows that it is deadly for some to use their | ne the growth of skill They should examine the schools 


studying power ; and that such are the quickest to learn of with yA et ty ay 4 the Pron ro 
all. Itis like making a cart-louse of a gray-hound. They pesserecd by ocholee, () aon area : 
dandiet tier battens.” possessed by the teacher. This latter would require cop- 


“Well, thank God,” says a fifth. The prize system was siderable time. for the teacher must be observed while at 
abolished before our day. Only it isa matter of wonder her work. This could not be put down in guess ony 
that it survived so long.” more than Guy as an artist could be marked ‘Good, 
James Hart as “ Excellent,” ete. Teaching is an art—in 
fact, the art of arts. A mecharical superintendence makes 
it a mechanical business, and when it becomes such the 
schools are dead things that cannot fulfill their mission. 
The main work of the superintendents should be to en- 
courage and direct the growth of the teachers in the power 
to educate, not to guage the quantity of knowledge imbibed 


answers; ifpossible send answer when question is sent. 

No. 1. Do all the States elect President and Vice Pre- 
sident on the same day ?—C, Mantor. 

All the States elect electors on the same day. Also 
many States will elect conzressinen, etc,, on that 
day. Kansas will vote on an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to prohibit the sale of liquor. Maine will vote on an 
amendment thata plurality vote shall elect the Governor. 

2. What. is a good defivition of education ?—J. Farr- 
Banks, Springfield, Mo. 

Various attempts have been made to formulate the de- 
velopment of the mind under the direction of another, but 
as yet the definitions are not very satisfactory. Educa- 
tion includes several things—the arousing of the mental 
powers, the exercising of them, and the acquirement of 
knowledge. It is defined by Brooks as “ the perfecting of 
the powers” of the individual. “To realize the divine 
ideal” says another. To train the mental powers in a nor- 
mal way is a brief definition—but it is not a perfect one. 

3. What is the prospect of a pension for teachers? 

We do not think it looks encouraging. And until the 
teachers position is secured on a sounder basis it will at- 
tract no public interest. 
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Prizes to Scholars. 





It will be considered in fifty years from now that the | 
people of 1880 had some singular customs. “Why,” one 
will say, “they gave out medals, watches, books, etc., to 
those who studied hard, My grandfather has a gold medal 
that he got when he was in—— school. He says that it 
was all amistake, that there were other smarter boys, but 
that be by good luck gave the answer, and so got the prize. 
He had half a mind to refuse 10 receive it.” 

“Yes,” ssys another, “it was so funny that they gave 
out medals to those who could remember best. Why I 
think that the hard workers should have got something. 
Aunt Jane never gota medal, and yet she became the 
president of college. She must have been a good 
scholar, but it was not found out. I don’t see how she 
escaped. I should have supposed that they would have 
forced one on her.” 

“It seems,” says a third, “that even in 1880 they began 
to bave doubts about the prize business. Tle failure of, 
those who got the gold watches and gold badges to sus- | 
tain themselves afterward attracted attention. The suc-, 
cessful men in business were not prize men—only now and 
then does a prize man appear to have gone on after he left 
college.” 











The New York Schools. 


For a good muny years the American people have been 
trying a peculiar plan of superintending the public schools. 
Let us take New York ci'y asan example. The Trustees 
of the wards appoint teachers; the Board ot Education ap- 
point Superintendents. After the teachers have got well | by the pupils; because a poor teacl.er can force in a given 
.o0 work, these latter genilemen examine the product | amount of knowledge as well as a gvuod one. Whether 
They gauge the amount of instiuction. All this looks like ' pupils are really being taught in a more superior manner 
business, and to the superficial it would seem as if the heav- | is the grave question the saperiutendents should reply to; 
en of perfection had heen reached. The business man looks they can and should exalt the art of education as it is prac- 
at it as at ploughing land.. An estimate is made that a man | ticed in the city schools. This, it is true, is not required 
should plougk so many acres per month, and if he fail, why | of them by the Board, and so they cannot be blamed—nor 
he must have been idle, that is‘all, In the schools a course |do we blame them. We simply ask them to become 
of study is fixed, and the exact amount of what is to be | leaders in s movement that must be made. 
done is carefully laid down—if this is not done, the teacher| Im Boston the schools had got to s mechanical stage 
is marked “fair” or “poor,” and is liable to be dis-| that was painfully perfect. The people were not satisfied. 
missed. Tue superintendent was dropped. His successor is trying 

Let us suppose that the Tiustees of the Metropolitan | to do just what we have indicated above. It may take 
Museum of Art should proceed in the same way; appoint- | time, but New York will be sroused at last. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


* Primary Class, 
__— 
SUGGE3TION3 FOR TRE READING whescw. 

1. A charp dfécrimination should be made betweeti read- 
ing as a purely mental act, and reading aloud. 

a, Reading aloud is the vocal expression of the thought 
thus gained. 

The first is the valuable mental act, and to it (getting 
thought) the entire concentrated attention of both teacher 
and class should be given, during the lesson, Nothing of 
detail or analysis—as spelling, punctuation, pronouncing 
slowly, inflection, or emphasis—should stand in the way 
of the clear comprehension of the thought. 

Reading aloud is the teacher’s best means of knowing 
whether the thought is properly in the mind of the reader. 
In order to have reading aloud perform this very im- 
portant function, the following rules; must be observed :— 

I. Pupils should not be required to express a thought 
(read a sentence aloud) until the thought is in their minds ; 
that is, until the sentence is mentally read. 

II, If the thought is in the mind, it will control expres- 
sion, thus making attention to punctuation, mechanical 
emphasis, and inflection, not only unnecessary, but 4 great 
hindrance to the proper expression of thought. Capitals 
and punctuation aid the eye in taking in the thought, but 
have nothing whatever to do with the expression of it. 

Til. If the thought is not properly expressed, the 
teacher should call attention by a ques‘ion to that part 
of the thorght, or that relation of some idea to the 
thought (modification of subject or predicate) not fully 
grasped by the pupil. 

V. Mistakes in pronunciation while reading should be 
reserved for special drill in pronunciation, 

VI. Lessons in getting thought may be given in the 
following way :— 

The black horse ran swiftly up the high hill. 

What ran ? 

How did the horse run? 
Where did he run ? 
What did the horse do? 
What kind of a horse ? 
What kind of a hill? 


2. Teachers should omit lessons which they find to be 
too difficult for their pupils, returning to them when the 
needed strength is acquired, 

3, Members of a class should not know which one of 
them is to read next. 

4, It is of great importance that pupils be successful in 
every attempt to read a sentence. The confidence thus 
gained will give them ease and courage, 

5. During the first year, pupils should have books only 





— 


, while they are actively using them in reading. Very little 


of the so-called study, outside of recitations, should be 
allcwed.—F. W. Parker, and L. Marvet. 





Teaching Penmanship, 





1. The lesson should be prepared by the teacher before 
coming to the class. 

2. Remember that the object of practical penmanship 
is to produce clear and rapid writing. Work for that 


‘result. 


3. Do not teach shading until the scholars can form the 
letters quite accurately. 

4. Drill the class thoroughly upon straight and curved 
lines, slanting straight lines, right curve, lett curve, angle, 
turn, parallel lines. 

5. The correct slant'can be easily taught by directing 
class to write each letter directiy under the one above it, 
so that a vertical line drawn from the top to the bottom 
of the page would pass threugh each letter at the same 

place. 

In primary work, let the children, from time tc time, 
write letters from memory. 

Classes should be drilled to write in concert; that is, 
each child make the same stroke at the same time. This 
can be accomplished by counting, or by calling each line 
by its name; thus, in the case of the «, can be said one, 
two, or three, four, or right curve, slanting straight line, 
right curve, dot. 

When you have drilled your class ao that they can keep 
perfect time, you can render the lesson an attractive one 
by having the children write to music, 

While children /gre still at slate-writing, the best slates 
should be retained and exhibited. 

The scholars should be allowed, from time to time, to 


write on the black-board. The best results should not be 
rubbed off, but, with the name of the scholar attached, re- 
peas, if possible, util the hext\day or longer. 

Specimen copies should be neatly wrilten on paper, and 


Jarran.ged so that they.can be hung up of the walls.- Sti 


eard-board will answer this purpose. It can be _prettily 
decorated, and then, by cutting small slits at the 
right dhetences, the specimen copies can easily be at- 
tached to it. 

The best copy-books should, if possible, be sent to the 
principal each week or month, as a further incentive to do 
good work. 

A large scrap-book should also be kept, and, at the be- 
ginning of each month, @ specimen of penmanship from 
each child in the class should be inserted as the result of 
the previous month's teaching. The book should be so ar- 
ranged that all of the child’s work will be to gether, thus 
making it an easy task to discover the progress that each 
scholar has made. 

Mark the writing very strictly. 

In their other lessons, such as a arithmetic, geography. 
etc., when written, mark the papers for the writing as 
well as for the subject-matter, and let this mark count in 
making up the average.—M. A. Requa. 





Examination for N. Y. State Certificates. 


Jury 27, 1880, 
J Drawine. 
Oral Examination. 

1, What is meant by inventive drawing, and what is its 
value compared with the copying of pictures? 

2. Give some of the primary steps in inventive draw- 
ing? 

3. Illustrate how inventive drawing may lead to the 
drawing of regalar geometric forms, 

4. Show how the drawing of geometric forms becomes 
the basis of object drawing. 

5, What is the value of object drawing as a means of 
mental development—es an aid to the study of the natural 
sciences ? 

6. How does perspective differ from geometric doawing, 
and what is the use of each ? 

7. Show how inventive and object drawing may be 
made to lead dizectly to industrial drawing. 

8. What are conventional forms used in industrial draw- 
ing, and upon what does their value depend ? 

9. What are the educational uses of inventive and in- 
dustrial drawing ? 

10. Mention some of the uses of drawing in the business 
of life. 





READING. 

1. Mention two prominent objects to be kept in view in 
teaching pupils to read. 

2. Give in detail the first steps of the method that you 
would employ in teaching primary classes. 

3. What preparation should be made for each primary 
reading lesson ? 

4, What other exercises may be associated with pri- 
mary reading, and what benefit will arise from the associa- 
tion? 

5. How can the alphabet, spelling, punctuation and the 
use of capitals, be best taught ? 

6. Give your ideas of the advartages or disadvantages 
arising from having pupils criticise each other, and as to 
how criticisms should be made. 

7. How and when should the science or oral reading be 
introduced ? 

8. What are some of the principal characteristics of 
good reading ? 

9. State your method of conducting an exercise in ad- 
vanced reading; the attention you would give to the 
thozght—to the expression. 

10. Show how lessons in reading may be made to 
serve as exercises in literature, and to cultivate a literary 
taste. 

BOTANY. 

1. How can a knowledge of plants be best obtained ? 

2. What would be the benefit of an exercise in which 
the pupil should enumerate and write the names of all the 
plants that he knows? 

3. What plants and what parts of the plant should be 
the subject of the first lessons? 

4. What general facts should be noticed in the study of 
leaves, and in comparing different leaves what peculiari- 
ties may be taken as bases of classification ? 

5, Name all the parts of a plant and give the functions 





of each. 


——, 
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6. Name the different parts of plants that are used {o, 
the food of man, and give an example of each. 

, 7. Besides furnishing food for men and animals, wha 
are the most/important uses of plants ? 

8. Mention some.of the ways4n which plants are pro. 
pagated. 

9. What part of botanical study is adapted to primary 
schools? Why? 

10, Give some of the most important educations 
and practical advantages arising from the study of 
botany. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Name the digestive organs. 

2. Explain the processes of respiration ; also of the cir. 
culation of the blood. 

3. What are the leading causes of ill health in the 
school-room ? 

4, Why does frequent bathing promote health? 

5. What position should generally be maintained by 
pupils in the school-room, and why ? 

6. State how, and. why, exercise increases the circula- 
tion and purification of the biood. 

7. Name the principal sources of impure air in the 
school-room, and the remedy for the same. 

8. Why is severe physical or mental excrcise, immedi- 
diately after eating heartily, injurious to health? 

9. Give some idea of the proper. arrangement of light 
in the school-room, and of the .aanagement necessary to 
prevent diseases of the eye. 

10. Give brief description of the nervous system, its 
functions, and the conditions of, its healthful activity. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1. In what way can the first lessons in animals be made 
most profitable and interesting ? 

2. Give a general outline of the lessons which may be 
given upon the human body. 

3. Describe the organs of locomotion of a man, of a cat, 
ot a horse, of a robin, of a trout; showing their 1esem- 
blances, relations and differences. 

4. Give the general divisions of vertebrates, and show 
how you would teach the idea which this class represents. 

5. Give some account ot the structure and transforma- 
tion of insects, with illustrations. 

6. What are the four grand divisions jor sub-kingdoms 
of animal life, and what are the characteristics of each ? 

7. Give your ideas of the relative importance of the 
subject and of the place it should occupy in the school 
course, 

SCHOOL ECONOMY, 

1. Describe a school-house to answer the requirements 
of a school, with an average attendance of fifty pupils; as 
to (a) size, (5) furnishings. 

2. Name the prevailing faults in school and tell how 
you would remote them, 

3. What particulars in respect to the external condition 
of the school premises demand daily inspection by the 
teacher ? 

4. Give your opinion of prize-giving in school and rea- 
sons therefor. 

5. What professional works have you read? Give out- 
line of one. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Name the several departments of our government 
and tell what constitutes each. 

2. Under the Constitution, what qualifications are ne- 
eessary to make a person eligible for each of the following 
offices : 

(1.) President? (1.) Vice-President ? (3.) Senator ? 
(4.) Member of the House of Representatives? 

3. What constitutes the judicial department of our na- 
tional government ? 

4. State briefly how the President is chosen. 

5. How are amendments to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ed States made ? 

6. Draw a parallel between the government of the Uni- 
ed States and that of our State. 

7. Give the steps necessary to the making of a law by 
our State government. 

8. How does the national government derive the re- 
sources for its support? How, the State government? 

9. In every community why is government necessary ? 

10. Give the successive steps by which a person may 
lawfully vindicate his rights, and enumerate the tribunals 
which may pass upon the case. 


METHODS. 
1. Give brief analysis of the mental powers and the or- 





der of their development. 
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2. Give the successive steps in the objective or induc- 
tive treatment of a subject, and the objects attained 
by it. 

3. Give the steps in the subjective or deductive process, 
and the objects to be attained it. 

4. Give some of the uses and limitations of object 
teaching. 

5. In preparing a course of study, what considerations 
should decide as to what belongs to the primary and what 
to the advanced course ? 

6. What place should oral teaching have in a school 
course, and what are some of the uses and abuses of text- 
books? 

7. Give and illustrate some of the laws of primary 
teaching as now generally accepted. 

8. Give comparison of rote teaching and rational teach- 
ing as to methods and results. 

9. How are scientific and philosophic principles most 
successfully taught ? 

10. Give your ideas of industrial education ; its methods, 
advantages and disadvantages. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

1. Give some account of the Assyrian Empire, and of 
the siege and capture of its chief city. 

2. Compare the civil politics of Athens and Sparta, and 
give some notable incident in the history of each. 

3. Give a brief sketch of the extent and duration of the 
Roman empire. 

4. Name and give the characteristics of the political sys- 
tem which controlled Europe for many years after the de- 
struction of the Roman Empire. 

5. Describe the first crusade, giving itscauses and re 
sults. 

6. When and how was ‘‘ Magna Chartal” obtained ? 

7. Give some account of India, and show how it has af- 
fected the history of the world. 

# 8. Sketch briefly the achievements of Napoleon Bona- 


9, Sketch;the progress of science during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

10. Name some of the great statesmen of Europe at the 
present time, giving the position which each occupies. 

RHETORIC. 

1, Name three points of excellence in style and tell what 
you mean by each. 

2. How is clearness of expression best attained? 

3. What evils would result from directly imitating the 
style of another. 

4. How can a good style be best acquired? 

5. State some advantages of figurative language, 

6. Name five figures of rhetoric and illustrate each. 

7. Show how figurative language"may be made to weak- 
en expression. 

8. In treating a subject, give some idea of the most ef- 
fective general arrangement of thought and the principles 
upon which such arrangement is founded. 

9. What rhetorical advantages arise from extensive and 
discriminating reading? 

10, When should the formal study of rhetoric be intro- 
duced into schools? 

SCHOOL LAW. 

1, What qualifications constitute a legal voter at a school 
meeting ? 

2. Mention some of the powers and duties of trustees. 

3. What isthe teacher's jurisdiction as t» school prop- 
erty; also in maintaining order as to pupils, and as to 
outsiders? ’ 

4, What works a forfeiture of a teacher's contract? 

5, What constitutes the legal qualification of a teacher? 

6. How does it happen that persons become legally 
qualified to teach without possessing real qualifications? 

7, How can a district change trom three trustees to one, 
and from one back to tnree again? 

8. State the necessary steps in condemning an unsuit- 
able school-house. 





9. How are persons appointed, who are entitled to 
free tuition, in the normal schools, under the statute? 
10. How may a school organize under the “ Union | 
Free School Act,” and what are the advantages of such 
organization ? 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

1, Mention some of the departments of literature for | 
which Greece was famous, and name 3ome prominent wri- 
ter in eac!: department. | 

2. Name the chief departments of Roman literature, and 
name a prominent author in each department. 


3. Name the greatest epic poem in the English language. 


Explain the characteristics of its verse, and give a short 
account of its author. 

4. Name the leading English dramatist, and at least | 
three work< or plays written by him. In what reign did | 
he live? 

5. Give the names of some of the most noted English | 
authors between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, | 
and their respective departments of literature. } 

6. Name the most prominent English writer of the! 
beginning of the present century, and some of his| 
works. 

7. Of English writers of the present century, name three 
historians, three novelists, and three poets, and one work | 
of each. 

8. Of American writers, name three historians, three 
poets, three writers of fiction, and some work of each. 

9. Name ten distinguished living writers, and their re- 
spective departments of literature. 

10. Name the author of each of the following works: 
“The Canterbury Pilgrims,” “Gulliver's Travels,” “Win- 
ter’s Tale,” “The Vicar of Wakefield,” “ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” “Marco Bozzgaris,” “Sketch 
Book,” “ Conquest of Mexico,” “Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship,” “‘ Confessions of an Opium Eater,” “ Rhyme of the 
Ancient Mariner,” “Lays of Ancient Rome,” “ Middle- 
march,” “ Aurora Leigh,” ‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” 
“oilers of the Sea,” “‘ Hypatia,” “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
“The Heathen Chinee,” “The Scarlet Letter.” 


> a 
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Letters to a Teacher.---No. I. 





OPENING OF THE SCHOOLS. 

You will open your school again after the vacation, and 
if you are not careful you will fall into the same routine I 
saw in June last. Do you remember that I found you 
cramming your pupils on my visit? Yes, cramming, not 
teaching! You said to your pupils in algebra, “‘ Repeat 
after me, The square of the sum of two quantities is the 
square of the first, plus twice the first into the second, 
plus the square of the second.” Now when I came to 
question them I found that they partly knew what a square 
was. They knew nothing of what was meant by the first 
eight words. You could only teach that rationally by giv- 
ing many examples. 

Iremember you gave as an excuse that your time was 
short, and that you could not take the best way of teach- 
ing, etc. But I ncw say to you that you have no right to 
treat human beings as you were treating those chillren. 
You were defrauding them. They came to be educated, 
ard you were not only not doing that, but preventing the 
exercise of their reasoning powers. I hope you will bear 
this in mind this year. It is true Iam only a friend and 
not a supervising officer, but if children are worth what is 
claimed then they deserve teaching, cot cramming, at our 
hand. 

Then again as to your questions, Did it ever occur to 
you that there are laws of questioning? It is even so. 
You must learn these laws, It would help you to study 
law and to cross-question witnesses, only it would take 
you ten years, and even then you might not do it well. 
But if a teacher cannot question well, she cannot teach. 
The best teachers are good questioners. You especially 
lacked in definiteness. The pupils could not make out what 
you meant on the first trial, 

These are some of the errors I noticed, I will in an 
other letter point out some other things that I think could 
be mended. If this letter is too critical, it is your fault ; 
you asked me to make suggestions. Very truly, 

E. R. G. 





Br frank with your school. Frankness shows honesty 
and courage. Say just what you mean on every occasion, 
and take it for granted that you mean to do just what you 
say. Ifa pupil asks you afavor you should grant it, if it 
is reasonable ; if it is not, tell him plainly why you can 
noi. You will wrong him and wrong yourself by equivo- 
cation of any kind. Never say a wrong thing to make 
your school think you are smart. Deal kindly and firmly 
with all your scholars, and you will find it the policy 
which wears the best. Above all, do not appear to be 
what you are not. It you have any fault to find with any 
one, tell him, not others, of what youcomplain. There is 
no more dangerous experiment than that of undertaking to 
be one thing to a scholar’s face and another behind his 
back. We should live, act and speak in our scho'] what 
we are willing should be known by the whole district. 





It is not only bestas a —natter of policy. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Scnavs’.—There are many striking pictures on exhibi- 
tion at Schaus’ art store, Broadway near Eight street. 
The large oil painting of clouds and ground by Edward 
You, which attracted hundreds to the window, has been 
removed to the private sales-room. . A portrait of a child 
with flowers by Perrault, occupies its former place. The 
engravings of Elizabeth Thompson's battle pieces are still 
on exhibition, 





ELSEWHERE. 

Burtox, Onto.—The Geauga Cg., Teachers’ Institute 
held a two weeks’ session in this place, commencing Aug. 
2nd. The instructors were Prof. J. Tuckerman, Austin- 
burg, O.; Supt. C. W. Carroll, Chardon, O.; Mrs. A. T. 
Treat, Chardon,"Ohio. Evening lectures were delivered 
by the following gentlemen : Prof. Geo. H Colton, Hiram, 
O.; Supt. E. F. Moulton, Warren, O.; Hon. J. J. Burns, 
State School Commissioner, Columbus 0.; Supt. C. W. 
Carroll, Chardon, O,; Prot. J. Tuckerman, Austinburg, 
0.; Prof. J. P. Treat, Geneva, O. The Institute was pro- 
nounced the hest ever held in the county, which is saying 
a good deal, as our country is second to none in the State 
in re ard to Institute work. The ex-commitiee deserve 
great credit for the success of the Institute. 

Tas Epvcation or Enourse Greis.—A certain routine 
of teaching is gone through, and you come out of the 
school-room with a society varnish intended t» d» duty 
until marriarge, at which perio! custom allows you to dis- 
pense with surface accomplishments, and devote yourself 
to the realities of lif. The moral atmosphere of the Eng- 
lish home education is superior to that of American educa- 
tion in general. Girls are less forward and more respect- 
ful; they grow into women move slowly and ripen better ; 
they are physically stronger, and therefore have simpler 
tastes; and as to society, they do not know what it 
means before at least the age of seventeen or eighteen. 
American giris have certain advantage, however, which 
custom denies young Englishwomen of good position ; 
they are not forced by an unwritten law to go into society 
and play their part in it, while the English girl has no 
choice. —Atlantic. 

Parise Cotuecs Exrenses.—Young men who have to 
work their own way through college receive an extra edu- 
cation, which is often more valuable than the teaching of 
president and professor. Their wits are sharpened to 
find out ways of earning money, and of saving it by stern 
economy. Lyman Beecher tells an amusing story of his 
senior year. It was near the close of the year, and while 
expenses were heavy, his purse was empty, aod a nove 
was due which had been given for borrowed money. The 
butler of the college (Yale) resigned six weeks before com- 
mencement. Beecher, seeing his opportunity, bought out 
the man’s stock for three hundred dollars, and went into 
the business in dead earnest. He b:ught a load of water- 
meions and cantelopes, and trundled them over the college 
green in # wheelbarrow. The rich students laughed at 
him for being his own servant, but bought his melons, He 
raded in other commodities, Ly:nan made a capital trader 
and was amazed at his own success, He cleared enough 
in the six weeks to pay the butler for his goods, to take 
up the note for borrowed money, to meet all commence- 
ment expenses and to graduate with one hundred dollars 
in his pocket. 

New Yorx Waren Surrry.—The works soon to be un- 
dertaken for tne enlargement of the system of water sup- 
rly for New York city includes the construction of a fif- 
teen foot dam at the outlet of Little Rye Pond, connecting 
both Big and Little Rye ponds, and furming a lake of 280 
acres in extent, capable of storing 1,050,000,000 gallons. 
It is also proposed to build a dam on the Bronx, near Ken- 
sico, forty-five feet high, making a reservoir of 250 acres, 
buving a capacity of 1,620,000,000 gallons. A dam will 
be built across the Byram River fifteen feet high, creating 
@ lake with a capacity of 180,000,000 gallons. The Byram 
and Br-nx rivers it 1s proposed to unite at this point. 
From the Kensico dam the water will be conducted through 
8 four-foot iron pipe along the valley of the Bronx to a 
reservoir near William's Bridge in"the upper part of the 
Twenty-fourth ward, the eievation of which is 180 feet 
above tide water and 65 feet above the Groton aqueduct, 
and the capacity one hundred million gallons. The length 
of this conduit is fifteen miles. The Kensico reservoir 
will give the city of New York eighteen million gallons 
more water daily. It is estimated that the work will be 
finished in about two years, and cost about $2,700,000. 


———__ ee 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





Education of the Teacher. 





Viewed iri the light of what is required at the hands of 
the teacher, his professional education includes : 

1. A special training in those branches of science which 
he expects to teach, together with such other subjects as 
have a direct bearing upon them, and a knowledge of 
which wouid increase his professional skill. 

2. A careful study of those subjects which underlie 
the science of education, and is like'y study of the ecience 
itself. 

3. A study of the art of teaching in its relations to 
the science of education, proved by actual training in the 
schoo] of practice. 

To secure an intelligent training in any one of these 
three lines of culture, from the very nature of the case, 
requires instruction in subject-matter. To accomplish the 
desire end otherwise is out of the question.—G. L. 
Osporne. 





—=—eo 


New Jersey. 





Until 1867 there were town superintendents of schools. 
The State Board of Education in 1867 was authorized to 
appoint County Superintendents. The County Superin- 
tendent to each county together with two teachers selected 
by him became the Ccunty Examiners. The examina- 
tions are held quarierly on the same days throughout the 
State. The questions used are furnished by the State 
Superintendent, the method of conducting these examina- 
tions and of determining the results are the same through- 
out all the counties, and uniformity is thus secured in the 
results. The certificates issued by the County Boards are 
ofthree grades. A State Board of Examiners 1s also pro- 
vided, which yrants State certificates of three grades, the 
lowest of which is one grade above the highest issued by 
the county authorities. 

The State Board of:Hducation consists of the Trustees 
of the School Fund, the Trustees of the State Normal 
School and the Treasnrer thereof. It has power to pre- 
scribe rules for the enforcement of the school law, to ap- 
point the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the County Superintendents, subject to the approval of 
their respective Boards of Freeholders, to decide all ap- 
peals trom the decision of the State Superintendent, and 
reports annually to the Legislature. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is elect- 
ed for three years He decides all disputes arising under 
the school law, subject to appeal; apportions the school 
funds among the several counties, and issues his orders on 
the State Comptroller for the payment of the same. He is, 
ex-officio, Secretary of the Board of Education, President 
of the State Association of Superintendents, and a member 
of all State and County Boards of Examiners. He has a 
general oversight of all the schools of the State ; issues in- 
stractions to the County Superintendents; prepares all 
blanks needed for the transaction of school business, aad 
reports annual'y to the State Board. 

County Superintendents hold office for three years. 
They apportion the school moneys among the several 
townships and districts, and issue orders for the payment 
of the same to the Township Collectors; examine and li- 
cense teachers; fix the boundaries of school districts ; de- 
cide ail disputes under the school law, subject to appeal 
to the State Superintendent; fill all vacancies in Boards 
of Trustees, and make an annual report to the State Super- 
intendent of the general condition of the schools. Each 
city has a City Superintendent. 

School Trustees are elected by the voters of the district, 
and hold office for three years. Women are eligible for 
this office, _ Each Board consists of three Trustees, one ot 
whom is elected District Clerk. The District Clerk pre- 
serves the financial records of the district, and takes a cen- 
sus of the school children each year. The Trustees have 
the power to employ teachers, janitors, etc., and fix their 
salaries ; to erect and keep in repair all scheol buildings, 
The Trustees of the several districts in a township consti- 
tute an association, known as the Township Board of 
Trustees, which meets on the call of the County Superin- 
tendent, for the purpose of considering methods for the 
more effective management of the schools. 

There is a State Board of Examiners, consisting of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and th® Prin- 
cipal of the Normal School, who grant certificates of three 


for five years. In each county there is a County Board of 
Examiners, consisting of the County Superintendent and 
such others, not exceeding three whem he may appoint. 
They also grant certificates of three grades :—First, good 
for three years; second, for two years; third, tor one year. 
Examinations are held quarterly, and the questions used 
are uniform throughout the State. Each city has a City 
Board of Examiners, who are authorized to examine and 
license teachers. 
Teachers’ Institutes are held annually in each county. 
By a rule of the State Board of Education, all teachers are 
required to attend, To defray the expenses, the State ap- 
propriates one hundred dollars for each institute. 
The State Treasurer, upon the order of the State Super- 
intendent, is authorized to pay twenty dollars to any school 
that shall raise a like sum, by subscription or entertainment, 
tor the purnrose of establishing a school library, and ten dol- 
lars annually thereafter on the same condition. 
No teacher is allowed to inflict corporal punishment. All 
children must attend schvol for twelve weeks, consecu- 
tively, each year, or be taught at home for the same 
period. : 

An appropriation of $2,000 is set apart to supply the 
districts with metric appatatus. 





Education and Instruction Defined. 





A child is sent to school to acquire power and to ac- 
quire knowledge. 

To educate is to develop power. 
part knowledge. 

We get the full force of the word educate by tracing it, 
not to e-educo, to draw out or off, but to the verb educare, 
which “differs from its primitive «educere in this respect, 
that, while the latter signifies to draw forth by a single act, 
educare, as a sort of frequentative verb, signifies to draw 
forth frequently, repeatedly, persistently, and therefore 
strongly and permanently ; and, in a secondary sense, to 
draw forth faculties, to strengthen and train them.” 

The Latin verb instruere, from}which we derive ourjn- 
struct, means “to place materials together, not at random, 


To instruct is to im- 


in an orderly manner as parts of a preconceived whole.” 


disconnected ideas, is no more instruction than heaping 
bricks and stones together is building a house. 


knowledge in the mind of a learner: first, the elements 
which lie at the beginning, which {make the foundation ; 
then, in their order, the succeeding ‘portions of the super- 
structure, each fitted to its place, each sustaining its pro- 
per relation to what rests under it or is founded upon it, 
until the whole stands in clear outline, a substantial and 
complete structure,—a thorough and systematic knowledge 
of one subject. 

As an educator, the teacher's function is to develop, ex- 
pand, strengthen, and discipline the powers of the child. 
As an instructor, he must know all about the material in 
which he works, the subject or branch of a subject which 
he proposes to teach, must choose his tools—apparatus, 
illustrations, and methods—wisely, and handle them deftly, 
and rust understand the foundation upon which he builds, 
—in short, must be a skilled workman. But skill implies 
a knowledge of principles, thoughtful study, patient ex- 
periment, amd persevering’practice ; and the skill to teach 
wisely and well demands thoughtful study, a correct 
knowledge, however acquired, of the principles, underlying 
the arts’of education and instruction, patient experiment, 
and persevering practice.—Mrs. N. L. Kina. 





the week, month, year, season, sigas of the zodiac, revo- 
lutions of the earth, the moon and its changes from quar- 


at Chicago, Cairo, Vienna and nine other places, as well 
as local time. There are figures and other things to make 
it attractive. At each hour Washington rises and the 
Presidents of the United States, down to Hayes, walk 
before him, dressed in the costumes of their time, saluting 
him as they pass, and disappear through a door which is 
closed by a servant, all to music. The clock is worth 
seeing ; every one should be interested in the genius that 
could conceive such a gigantic plan and execute it. The 
children are not less pleased than the elders in examining 





grades ; First, good for life; second, for seven years; third, 


but for a definite purpose,—to lay them one upon another | 


Asrronomica Crocx.—At 733 Broadway (near Eighth 
street) there is on exhibition a wonderful clock, which is 
said to be greater than the one at Strasburg. Tie day of 


ter to half, three-quarters and full, the difference in time 


Industrial Education. 


How long shall we continue to ask, “Why is there so 
much poverty and crime in the world?” Is not this 
question answered in part by the facts shown by statistics 
that we pay more for the support and encouragement of 
everything which tends to degrade and destroy both fam- 
ily” and,country than we do for those which tend to ele- 
vate and strengthen. 

We pay more for tobacco and beer than we do for 
bread and meat. Eight times as much for intoxicating 
drinks as we do for education. We pass hurriedly by the 
school-house and the church. How long before all will 
realize that it is th» cause and not the effect we have to 
deal with, and that each one will reflect upon his own life 
for that experience which determines progress and better 
things. 

Look at the following facts: The cost of courts, con- 
victions, depredations on property and maintenance of 
prisoners in the United States each year, is $500,900,000. 
Cost of same in New York, $55,000,000. Twenty-sevea 
public institutions in New York receive annually 175,000 
persons at a cost of $1,357.653 34. Local charity dis- 
pensed in New York city per year by over 300 societies, 
$5,000,000, Three State “prisons, six Penitentiaries, five 
Juvenile Reformatories, sixty seven Jails in New York 
State contain constantly 20,000 prisoners. 

Take the first item. What would this amount to in five 
years, added to the smal] sum we pay for education, in 
promoting useful education? It is estimated that this 
sum, put into industrial schools, would afford educational 
fucilities to the amount of $150 apiece for every child in 
the land. “Industrial education,” says an eminent pro- 
fessor, “would raise for us out of one generation of chil- 
dren, a cheerful, orderly, serviceable people "—Exizapera 
THOMPSON. 








Education in Persia. 














“ Public instruction in every town of Persia is strictly 
attended to, although its aims may not’ come up to the 
standard of onrjnations of education. Almost every child, 
male or female, in the country, is sent to school to learn 
to read and write, or, at least, to learn to repeat cer- 


The mere aggregation in the mind of a pupil of a mass of tain favored passages of te Koran; and the natural in- 


telligence of the children is vastly superior to that ot Eu- 
ropean youths, The development of their intell. ctual 


Instruction is the deliberate, orderly arrangement of | faculties at an early age is so astonishing that small 


children will hold their own mature minds, ana talk on 
subjects that would make our little folk of the same age 
stare with wonder. But, owing mainly to the fact that 
every book in Persian is a manuscript, and, consequently, 
| inaccessible to the lower classes, on account of its high 
j Price, very few books are ever read by the people, and 
their progression as a nation is not marked.” 

Persia has been so often invaded and so many races 
have contributed to the empire, that the present inhabi- 
tants are not descendants,from the famous Medes and Per- 
sians whose laws were unchangeable, yet their antiquated 
ideas are almost as unalterable as those ancient decrees; 
and the people will still talk of the four elements,—earth, 
air, fire, rnd water,—believed in the days of Plato, and 
will not be convinced that all such nations have long tince 
been superseded and proven groundless by scientific dis- 
coveries, They still cling to the nation that the sun and 
all the stars revolve around the earth, which they believe 
to be motionless. 

Logic, metaphysics, judical astrology, astronomy, and 
mathematics are ihe branches of learning cultivated with 
the greatest degree of success. Geography is little ander- 
stood, but mathematics are taught on better principles, 
owing to their possession of the works of Euclid. 
Alchemy is a favorite study, but chemistry is unknown. 
Their knowledge of medicine is but little in advance of the 
state of that science as left by Hippocrates and Galen, whose 


disciples they profess to be. Very little development is 
made in “fine arts,” it being contrary to the true Moham- 
medan faith to make a representation of any created 





thing. 





In a recent number of Blackwood’s Magazine, an article 
on “suicide” gives some information. It speaks of the 
great revival of suicide during the past hundred years. Ex- 
act returns show a total of 61,000 persons in Europe dying 
by theirown hand. The number is larger in the northern 
part of the country than in the southy abienaentt showing 
the greatest number and Portngal the least, Twice as 
many suicides occur in the summer as in the winter. Youth 
has hitherto been thought to be almost free from this crime, 





it. The price of admission is twenty-five and ten cents. 


but now two thousind boys and girls are yielding to it 
every year in Europe, and the num steadily increasing. 
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Care of the Eyes. 





1. Rest the eyes fora few minutes when the sight be- 
comes in the least painful, blurred, or indistinct. 

2. Have sufficient light; never sit facing it; let it come 
from behind or from one side. The writer of this notice 
considers too much light almost as bad as too little. He 
strongly recommends a moderate light, so that surround- 
ing objects may not be too much illuminated, and the 
wearing of a black shade, so large that front and side light 
may not enter the eyes. With this protection the light 
may be safely in front—if reading, it is better that it be to 
one side. 

3. Never read in horse or steam cars. 

4. Never read when lying down. 

5. Do not’read much during convalescence from ill- 
ness. 

6. The general health should be maintained by a good 
diet, air. exercise, amusement, and a proper restriction of 
the hours of hard work. 

7. Take plenty of sleep. Retire early and avoid the 
painful evening lights. Ten hours’ sleep for delicate eyes 
is better than eight. 


V 

The practice of hazing has an origin more ancient and 
more respectable than is generally supposed. Webster 
suggests that this word may be derived from a Swedish 
verb which signifies to hamstring; but he defines it thus: 
“To vex with chiding or reproof; to punish by exacting 
unnecessarely disagreeable or difficult duty; to play abusive 
tricks upon; used chiefly among college students and 
sailors.” {In some institutions, the carrying of a cane by a 
freshman is considered a piece of arrogance not to be en- 
dured, and the offender is sometimes subjected to treat- 
ment of the most outrageous character. Jn others, the 
stove-pipe hat is held to be the dear prerogative of the 
advanced classes; and woe be to the freshman who pre 
sumes to wear one! 





Origin of Hazing. 





more particulars, until, at length, the body of instructors 
formed a university. The students were no longer at- 
tached to one professor only, but suught instruction from 
each of his own branch. From that time, the practice of 
hezing and seizing new comers had no significance, and 
the custom has been unknown in Europe for centuries. 
In this country, also, it is dying out, and is no doubt 
destined soon to pass away. That it should have been 
kept up so long as a curious instance of the survival of a 
practice after the circumstances in which it originated 
ceased to exist. Itis more than a thousand years since 
new students were carried off in the manner described by 
Professor Libanius. 





Formation of American Coal. 


It is supposed that coal was formed during the carbon- 
iferous era, when the earth and the atmosphere were in a 
condition to produce an unlimited and gigantic growth of 
vegetation, That the coal beds had their origin during 
the vast vegetable growth of the carboniferous period, is 
a well attested fact ; but the process by which the carbon 
and bitumen of that rank vegetation were concentrated 
and solidified, is a pointon which scientists differ. The 
fact that there is no sign of vegetation in pure coal, indi- 
cates that the component parts have been expelled by 
heat or pressure, in the form of oil. If accumulated vege- 
tation or woody fibre had formed coal, it would doubtless 
be fossiliferous. It seems natural, therefore, that the enor- 
mous oil deposits of the carboniferous era, resulting not 
only from resinous vegetation but also trom the countless 
myriads of marine animals, when accumulated in localities 
having the requisite conditions, formed beds ot coal. Great 
quantities of this oil were evidently sealed between rocky 
strata, and thus kept from solidifying, for want of expos 





The Spelling Reform. 





Most of the European nations, which use the Roman 
alfabet, hav preserved a tolerably fonetic spelling. But 
when the Norman language, with the Anglo-Saxon, the 
resultant language, the English, appeared and finally 
settled with an orthografy which is an approbrium the 
despair of foreners, and which wastes years of each per- 
son’s life in vain efforts to master it. 

Many efforts have been made to reform our irregular 
orthografy, but not til 1874 was the matter taker up by 
our «cholars in such a way es to promise ultimate succes. 
This history of this recent movement is as follows: 

In 1874 the president of the American Filological Asso- 
ciation, F. A, March, in the annual address spoke of the 
reform of spelling as one which students of language 
ought to promote. On that hiut, apparently, appeals 
wer pourd in upon the Association to take action to direct 
a-popular movement for reform. It was brought before 
the Association again, in 1875, by the president, J, Ham- 
mond Trumbull. A committee was appointed, to whom 
the matter was referd. The committee consisted of Pro- 
fessor W. D. Whitney, of Yale College; Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, of Yale College; Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard 
University; Prot. F. A. March, of Lafayette College ; and 
Prof. S. 8S. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
At the annual meeting, in 1876. at New York, Prof. W. 
D. Whitney, Chairman of the committee, presented a 
report, It condemns historical ‘spelling. The scholars 
want no etymology preserved in that way. It condemns 
the attempt to hav letters for every distinguishable varia- 
tion of sound. It describes an ideal alfabet as having one 
sign, and only one, for each elementary sound. And 
finaly it declares that ‘ the Roman alfabet cannot be dis- 





ure ; and from these reservoirs issue the numerous oil- 
springs of the present day. Herodotus, two thousand 


which is still flowing. The. Chinese Hotsing, or wells of 
fire, are gaseous petroleum springs, and are made of much 





The origin of hazing we find incidentally explained in a 
work upon “ University Life in Ancient Athens,” by Prof, 
W. W. Capes, of Oxford University. In ancient times, 
every protessor was independentf of the others, and car- 
ried on the business of teaching entirely on his own ac- 
count. 

In a city like Constantinople, Athens, or Marseilles, 


there would be, perhaps, four or five professors of about | solidified by exposure to a moderate heat, it bearsa strong 


the same standing and celebrity, between whom there 


would be a feeling of rivalry, in which their students | 


would sympathize. Many of tle young men, who were 


particularly devoted to learning, would be enthusiastic’ 


partisans of their professor, and would exert themselves to 
the utmost in procuring for them new siudents and in 
creased fees. When a young,man arrived to pursue his 
studies, they would meet him at the shore. bear him off to 
the house of one of his countrymen, and use every means, 
fair and foul, to get him to join their cla:ses. 

Sometimes they resorted to violence. Professor Libanius, 
who flourished about A. D. 850, tells us how he feared 
when he arrived at the city of Athens ‘to pursue his 
studies, After the dangers of a winter voyage from Con- 
stantinople, he was seized, on landiug, by a band of 
students, and kept in confinement until he bad taken an 
oath to join the class of the r professor. 

So hot was the rivalry between professors and classes 
that the town was sometimes in a continual riot, and the 
professors dared not walk the streets unless escorted by 8 
band of their partisans. And just as in modern times, 
hazing is thought by some to be a fine thing, so these con- 
tests beween rival classes had a kind of romantic attrac- 
tion to students meditating a course of study. 

The same Professor Libanius records that when, as a 
young man, he heard of the fighting in the streets of 
Athens among the students, of the clubs, stones and 
swords used, and on the wounds endured by the students 
for the honor of their teachers, he thought as highly of 
their courage as if they were fighting for their country, 


and he prayed Heaven that he, too, might one day joio | 


those noble contests, and carry off new comers from the 
boats in which they landed. The professor, too, were 
proud of the exploits of their pupils, and regarded the 
wounds which they showed in class as a proot of the love 
borne them. 

Tn the course of time, however, the professors found it 
necessary to make common cause with one another, end 
entered into certain agreements for their common interest. 
As time went on, these agreements embraced more and 





practical service in evaporating salt water. There is a 
similar spring in Fredonia, New York, south of Lake Erie, 
the gas of which is used for lighting the town. Genoa and 
Parma, in the north of Italy, are similarly lighted. In 
Cuva petroleum springs are very numerous, and between 
the fissures of rocks it has consolidated in the form of bit- 
umen, which is used for fuel. When petroleum is thus 


resemblance to bituminous coal: butunder a higher tem- 
perature, the hydrogen and oxygen are evaporated, leaving 


porized, leaving only the impurities. 


years ago, referred to a spring on one of the lonian Islands, 


displaced,” and that it should be used “with uniformity, 
and in conformity with other nations.” This report was 
widely publisht and assented to. But there was a loud 
call for more, 

In 1877 an additional report was made, which gave a 
Roman alfabet for Englirh use. It fixes the old letters in 
their Roman and Anglo-Saxon powers as nearly as may 
be, accepts the digraph consonants in h, (th, ch, sh, etc.,) 
and declares it necessary to hav three new letters for 
elementary vowels which were unknown to the early 
Romans, those in fat, not, but. For these it suggested 





modifications of a, o, and wu A _ diacritical ma>k—the 
macron—is added, when great accurancy is needed, to 
denote a long vowel sound, This alfabet was set forth, 


| not with any Lops of immediate addoption, but as a° guide 


a comparatively pure carbon, resembling anthracite ; and! i0 making minor changes, It is necessary preliminary 
when subjected to an intense heat, the carbon is also va-| to any intelligent change. 


The first work in this great reform is to drop silent let- 


The best anthracite coal contains about ninety per cent! ters. Any one can take this step in his private correspon- 


of carbon, which is rendered gaseous by the ordinary pro- | dence and his articles for the pres. As a* guide to such 
cess of combustion. From these facts we may infer that | Changes the American Filological Association have recom~ 
the various kinds of coal are due to different degrees of|™mended the following eleven words: The, thru, gard, 
aeat to which ‘they were exposed during formation. The | ¢#4/og, ar, giv, liv, hav, definit, infinit, wishh. And the 
oily cannel coal was evidently formed with little heat, the Spelling Reform Association hav recommended what ar 


ordinary bituminous with more, while the hard anthracite | Known as the “ Five Rules ;" 
was subjected to such a degree of heat as left it nearly a 
pure carbon. 

Oil being lighter than water, it readily accumulates on 
the surtace of lakes, and on long exposure it forms a sheet 
of bitumen, or pitch, which in winter is hard, so that a 
man can walk on it with safety. There is such a lake on 
the island of Trinidad, one of the West Indies; and similar 
lakes are known to exist in other volcanic regions. Hence 
during the periods of vegetable and animal oils, and of 
extraordinary volcanic activity, producing, no doubt an 
abundance of oil directly from mineral sources, it is reason- 
able t» suppose that immense bodies of water were thus 
covered to a great depth with plastic coal. The time of 
such formation necessarily corresponded with a pcriod of 
voleanic inactivity. While forming, the sheet may have 
| been occasionally sprinkled with a slight shower of ashes, 
j causing an imparity in the coal, such as slate or bone, and 
a rent in the sheet, caused by contraction, may account 
for the tact that the miner sometimes suddenly loses the 
vein, and must grope for it through the rock. When vol- 
canic action revived, the greatest imaginable charges must 
| have taken place to account tor the strata of rock oveily- 

ing the seam. Between some of the seams the stratum is 
over two hundred feet thick. Showers of ashes or 
streams ot lava may bave sunk the sheet to the bottom, 
| when, during the next period of inactivity, anether seam 
may have been formed to be submerged in like mauner, 
——— with a stratum of only a tew feet in thickness, 
— Christian Weekly. 








1.—Omit a from the digraf ea when pronounst as e-short, 
as in head, health, efc. 2—Omit silent ¢ after a short 
vowel, as in hav, giv, etc. 3.—Write f for ph in such 
words as alfabet, fantom, etc. 4—When a word ends 
with a doubl letter, omit the last, as in shal, clif, eg, etc. 
5.—change ed final t> ¢ where it has the sound of [¢, lasht, 
imprest, etc. 

The Reform is wel under way. Hundreds of scholars, 
professors and presidents ar using reformed spelling in 
their correspondence, and many par;ers—notably, the 
Chicago Tribune and the New York Home, Journal—hav 
adopted many changes. Teachers who ar natural leaders 
in such a needed reform should not be the last to support it. 


—_— > 





Pormrrs on Mawacewent.—l. Do not talk too much. 
“Tn a multitude of words there wanteth not sin; but he 
that refraineth his lips is wise.” 

2. Never be sarcastic. “There is that speaketh like 
the piercing of a sword, but the tongue of the wise is 
health.” 

3. See nothing, yet see everything. Take immediate 
action upon few misdemeanors. They are not half so bad 
as your imagination makes them. 

4 Do not worry. Teach under “high pressure.” 
Govern under “low pressure.” 

5. Some pupils expect you to scold them. By all means 
disappoint them. 

6. Never become discouraged. “If thou faint in the 
day o! adversities, thy strength is small.” 

.’ With-hold not good from them to whom it is due 
when it is in the power of thine hand to do it.” 
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The New Education, 





The beginning of all knowledge lies in the development. 
of the five senses, and thatthe unfolding of the perceptive 
powers, aided by memory, lays the foundation from all 
future gain. The five senses act as agents in picxing up 
knowledge, memory packs it away in the warehouse of the 
brain, becoming responsible for it’ preservation. This is 
the natural method of mental growth. 

Concerning the modes of education in use among the 
rue ancients—the old Hebrews the Persians, the Egyp- 
tains, the Assyrians, etc.,—we know next to nothing; bat 
coming down the stream of time we find ourselves amidst 
the Greeks, a cultured race, with distinct, we'l-defined ideas 
of mental development. Their system. of edueation was 
not simple cramming in history and the .sciences, but a 
gradual unfolding of thought-powers by the Socratic sys- 
tem of questions and answers leading to.a definite, result. 
What the Greek mind accomplished through powers cul- 
tured by this method is shown by sculpture no nation since 
has been able to equal; by architecture that is the admira- 
tion of the world, and by literary works whose exquisite 
finish and grand proportions are the despair of all modern 
writers. Everywhere these people are known as the “in- 
comparable Greeks,” To what can we aseribe their sup- 
eriority if not to their system of education? 

A fatal tault was their disdain for what Bacon calls the 
“fruit” of mental activity. The Greek philosophy de- 
spised utility; any knowledge devoted to, material uses 
was debased. For a philosopher to invent anything of ser- 
vice to the people, a help in any agricultural or mechani- 
pursuit, was at once to lower himself in public estimation. 
Anything like modern philanthropy, working for the good 
of others, was almost unkrown to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans; of course there was not among them any pro- 
vision for the edueativn of the masses of the poor. The 
Roman tried to mould his civilization after the Greek 
model, and hence it was necessary for students to become 
familiar with Greek works in manuscripts; thence arose 
the fashion of studying books in connection” with lectures 
trom philosophers, teachers, and orators, 

We have hitherto followed ‘oo closely. the medieval 
methods, devoting ourselves too much to books and me- 
morizing vet subjects, but there are indications of a revolu- 
tion and a return to old Greek modes of mental develop- 
ment, Though we can imagine nothing superior to 
Plato’s instruction for men of his day, yet our state 
of society demands something different. Now there is 
such @ vastly greater sum of knowledge which every one 
must acquire to act with any power in modern life, that 
one must have at command methods of acquiring facts and 
ideas with far greater rapidity than in those calmer 
Greek days. Hence, the “New Education” strives to 
combine the excellencies of the lecture with the study of 
books. Froebel has given us the Kindergarten method of 
opening the youthful mind, keeping its powers fresh and 
alert, whilst knowledge and a thirst for knowledge are 
gradually insinuated. Without mental pain or strain the 
first steps are taken, and with beautiful gentleness the 
young mind is unfolded as April showers with warm 
tenderness open the flowers of May, and insure the fruit 
of September. Teachers are beginning to learn that minds 
are ,not, like homogeneous; that the pruning, training, 
teaching that is fitted to one youth, is not just that. which 
will be best-help another. It is true that all the leading 
faculties are present in every normally developed mind, 
but.they combine in such entirely different proportions 
in every different human being, that results are widely 
divergent, To early injuries inflicted upon the brain by 
the attempts of parents and teachers to force distasteful 
knowledge into reluctant minds, we may ascribe many of 
the vagaries and much of the insanity of later years, 
Teachers should strive to love. their puplis, that they 
may more certainly avoid doing them involuntary in- 
jury ; we are not apt to pain those we truly love. And 
pupils should not be forced to attend the instiuction of 
teachers whom they distrust and dislike. 

We trust the old ways of coercion and force in educa- 
tion will finally pass entirely away, ard knowledge will 
be inculcatea only in sweet, kindly words by loving and 
tender teachers. No morose, irritable, quarrelsome na- 
ture should ever be allowed to become a teacher of the 
young. The world has been too long under the dominion 
of rough, hard, cruel natures: it is quite time particular 
attention should be paid to the disposition of those to 
whom early education is intrusted, and unkind, un- 
charitable, evil tempered teachers should be as rigidly 


discarded as are those of immoral character. The spiritual 
standard shonid be far higher, and the graces of the Spirit 
should be as strictly demanded as tie graces of knowledge, 
or the ability to impart learning. 

The ‘‘New Education” in our Eastern States has taken 
the name of the ‘ Quiney Method,” from the success with 
which Col. Parker has combined and: utilized in practice 
the good points of Freebel, Fénélon, Horace Mann, the 

neients, and Col. Parker. Tae key-note of the mated 
is making knowledge and school attractive. When planis 
and flow ers are universally introduced, and fine engravings 
decorate the school-walls, and the sweet courtesy of the 
best drawing-rooms is invariably shown by pupil and 
teacher, and the spirit of love prevails, then will the 
‘ New Education” be seem and known as the “ True 





\Eslucation.”—Phrenological Journal 





The Design of Education. 


The design of education is two-fold. First, to secure 
the right action of the mind; second, the acquisition of 
knowledge 

The teacher, as an educator, must know what the dif- 
ferent mental powers are, the order of their development, 
and how they are called into right activity; and he must 
know each pupil as an individual. He mnst also know the 
different kinds of knowledge, the order of their acquisition, 
and the method of their acquisition. Right habits of ob- 
servation, of though, of feeling, of action, are to be estab- 
lished. 

A course of study is required for the training of the 
mind. The course needed for this purpose is a series of 
Objects and subjects for study, arranged according to the 
order of mental development. This course of study, from 
the nature of the mind, must be in two divisions—an ele- 
mentary course for training the mind in gaining a knowl- 
edge of facts about individual objects; ani a scientific 
éourse, for training the reflective faculties in acquiring 
general ideas and truths,- and knowledge systematically 
arranged, 7 

The elementary course must be so conducted as to pre- 
pare the mind for the scientific course. The principles of 
education are derived from a study of the mind. The me- 
thods of study and teaching are derived from these prin- 
ciples. 








Retation or THE Workinomen To Epvoation.—Now, 
what are the results of this particular favor? The most 
striking result is that the wealthier class think that it is 
their right and their duty to direct the education of the 
people. They deserve no blame. As long asthey pay by 
rate and tax for a part of this education, they undoubtedly 
possess a corresponding right of direction. But having the 
right they use it; aad in consequence the werkman of to- 
day finds that he does not count for much in the educa 
tion of his children. -The richer classes, the disputing 
churches, the political organizers, are too powerful for him, 
If he wishes to realize the fact for himself, let him read 
over the names of those who make up the school boards 
of this country. Let him first count the ministers of all 
denominations, then of the merchants, manufacturers and 
squires, Thereis something abnormal here. These min- 
isters and gentlemen do not place the workmen on cem- 
mitiees to manage the education of their children. How 
then comes it about that they are directing the education 
of the workmen's children? The answer is plain. The 
workman is selling his birthright for the mess of pottage. 
Because he accepts the rate and tax paid by others, he 
must accept the intrusion of these others into his own home 
affairs—the management and education of his children, 
Remember, I am not urging, as some do, the workmen 
to organize themselves into a separate class, and return 
only their own representatives as members of school boards; 
such action would not mend the urprofitable bargain. 
To take away money from other classes, and not to con- 
cede to them any direction in. the spending of it, would be 
simply unjust—would be an unscrupulous use of voting 
power, No, the remedy must be looked for in another 


direction. It lies in the one real form of independence— 
the renunciation of all obligatiuns. The course that will 
restore to the workmen a father’s duties and responsibili- 
ties, between which and themselves the state has now 
stepped, is for them to reject all forced contributions from 
others, and to do their own work through their own vol- 
untary combinations. Until that is done no workman has 
more, or has a claim to have more, than half rights over 
his own children. He is stripped of one half of the thought 
care, wn affection, responsibility and need of judg- 
ment which belong to other parents —Popular Science 





Monthly. 





Educational Power. 





The true teacher must have the faith of martyrs. In the 
limited horizon of the school-7oom, the teacher can dimly 
see only the beginning of the effects of his training upon 
his pupils. The solid and lasting results, the building up 
of character, the creative puwer of inotives, are made evi- 
dent only in the wider eircle of the world, and at the end 
of a life-time. Hence the power of the teacher, like that 
of the silent and invisible forces of nature, is only feebly 
realized. ‘“ What you would have appear in the life of a 
nation,” says a Prussian maxim, “ you must first pnt into 
the schools.” 

I once visited a quarz mine in the Sierra, of fabulous 
richness. Deep in the’ bowels of the earth, swarthy miners 
were blasting out the gold-bearing rock above, the power- 
ful mill was crushing the quartz with its iron teeth. In 
the office, piles of yellow bars, ready to be sent to the 
mint to be poured into the channels of trade, showed the 
immediate returns“of well-directed labor avd wisely in- 
vested capital. An hour later, I stepped into a public 
school-house not half a m‘le‘ distant, where fifty children 
were conning their lessons. What does the school yield, I 
asked myself, on the investment of money by the State. 
The returns of the mine were made mostly in solid bul- 
lion ; the school returns were all far in the unknown fu- 
ture. 

I go out into. the streets of the great commercial centre 
of our country. I hear everywhere the hum of indnstry, 
and see around the stir of business. I see the’steamships 
plying like gigantic shuttles to weave a net-work of com- 
mercial relations between the new world and the old. I 
see the smoke of manufactories where skillful artisans are 
constructing the marvelous productions of inventive genius, 
The banks are open; keen capitalists are on Change ; and 
the full tide of humanity is pulsating through every artery 
of the town. The results of business are solid and tan- 
gible. I step into the New York Normal College where 
a thousand young women are fitting for the profession of 
teaching, and if asked for the tangible results of the educa- 
tional investment, the evidences are not at hand. 

But when I pause to consider that intelligence is the 
motive power of trede; that the city with its banks, ware- 
houses, churches, residences, and manufactories, is the pro- 
duct of skilled labor; that the steamship is navigated by 
means of science, and is built as a triumph of art; that 
science surveyed the railroad lines, and that skill runs the 
trains freighted with the products of iadustry and art; 
then I begin to perceive some connection between educa- 
tional forces and the material results of civilization. 

Looking into the near future, I see the aisles of the 
school-room widen into the broad streets of the city. The 
boys are business men. One commands the steamship, 
one operates the telegraph, and another runs an engine; 
one is a railroad director, and another rides over the road 
to take his seat in the senate of the United States, One 
works a gold mine, another an iron mine, and another a 
coal mine; one is a merchant, one a banker, one a Wall 
street speculator, one is a farmer in the west, another a 
manufacturer in the east; one is a merchant, another a 
mechanic, and a third is an inventor. The girls have be- 
come women. Sorne preside as queens in home circles, 
some are teachers, some aro writers, some are artists, and 
others are skilled in household work. I real.ze that the 
lite cf a nation is made of nothers that guard the homes, 
the men who drive the plough, build the ships, run the 
mills, work the mines, construct machinery, print the pa- 
pers, shoulder the musket, and cast the ballots; and it is 
for all these that the public schools have done and are now 
doing their beneficent work. When I ponder over the far- 
reaching influence of the teacher and the school, I compre- 
hend, in some measure, tbe relation to our national well- 
being, of our American system of free public schools—the 
bes, notwithstanding its defects and short-comings, that 
the world has ever known. It is the duty of every teacher 
to strive with all his heart and witb all his soul, and with 
all his might, to perfect a system of education which shall 
train arace of men and women in the next generation, 
that shall inherit, with the boundless resources of our fa- 
vored land, something of the energy, enterprise, talent, 
and character of the sturdy pioneers who settled and sub- 
dued the wilderness, in addition to the refining influences 
of a higher cuiture anda broader knowle*ge.—Joun Swerr 
in the Pacific Schovl and Home Journal. 





Tue two leading educational papers, New York Scnoor 
Jourwat and Teacuers’ Institu7E are published by E. L. 
Kellogg & Oo.—Rapid Writer. 
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Some of the Schools of Paris. 





would doubuless be small‘who would take such a course 


without apy ulterior practical object in view. We have 


The two chief institutions at Paris for higher education ; no treatises, even, which teach the practical workings of 


are the University and the College of France. The Uni- 
versity, or more properly speaking, the Academy of Paris, 
—a branch of the University of France,—was founded by 
Napoleon I. in 1808, and comprises five faculties,—law, 
medicine, theology, letters, and sciences. The last three 
of these are usually called the Sorbonne, from the name of 
the old building in which they are located. Another 
faculty has been recently added, alm: st entirely devoted to 
philology and archzology ; as yet it seems not to be very 
successful, students not being found to patronize it. 
Beside the University, but independent of it, stands the 
venerable College of France, which has grown up by suc- 


the different departments of the government; and the 
candidate who is fortunate enough to obtain a position 
generally comes to it a novice in all that pertains to it.— 
Harvard Register. 





Arg You Epvucaten.—We praise our educational sys- 
tem and boast of our culture, but it the cheap talk that a 


listenjag traveller hears is the sum of it ull, then much of | 
our boasting is vain glory. Nothing wili test the real | 


character so well as a man’s or woman's deportment 
when travelling. Nothing emphaszies the shallowness of 
the average life more thaa the conversation one hears by 





vessive additions to two chairs—Greek and Hebrew— 
founded by Francis I. in 1529. The present rumber of} 
chairs is about thirty, devoted, with a few exceptions, to 
the humanities. Its corps of professors, past and present, | 
includes many ofthe greatest names among French savants. | 
At present, for instance, there are such men as Laboulaye, , 
Tame, Renan, Charles Blanc, Adolph Frane, Levasseur, | 
Leroy Beaulieu, Guillaume Guizo, &c. The art of lectur- 
ing is found here in its perfection; a French lecture is 
brilliant par excellence. The courses at the College of 
France, as well as the greater numer of those at the Sor- 
bonne, are popular in their character; they are all free, and 
open to the public. Consequently the audiences are of a 
heterogeneous nature; they include nearly all classes of 
society, the blouse even being not unrepresented. Middle- 
aged and elderly people are, perhaps, in a majority ; and 
ladies cften form more than half the audience. Law and 
medical students are required to attend at least two | 
courses in belles letters, but, in fact, they seldom do so; | 
and generally the student class is conspicuous by its ab- 

sences at the Sorbonne and College of France. 

Of the special schools of Paris, one of the most interest- 
ng is the School of Political Sciences, founded about nive 
years ago by M. Boutmy. It seems to take the place of 
the former “Administrative School,” founded by the go- 
vernment, but which proved a failure. The full course | 
covers a period of two years; and the object of the school | 
is practical instruction in political sciences. There are two | 
general secticns,—that of administration, and that of dip- 
lomacy. The ground covered by lectures and conferences 
is increasing somewhat from year to year; at present the 
curriculum for the two years includes about the following 
subjects : administrative organization compared ; admin's- 
trative affairs; the financial system of the principal states ; 
public revenues and imposts; financial legislation and 
public accounts; organization of financial revenues, and 
rules of public accounts ; political economy ; commercial 
legislation compared; judicial organization; history of 
treaties of commerce since 1786, and the customs regime of 
France ; history of treaties from the Peace of Westphalia 
to 1789; analysis of the principal treaties from 1648-1789 ; 
diplomatic history of Europe since 1789; organization of 
the diplomatic service (practical exercises) ; constitutional 
history of Frarce, England, andthe United States, in the 
last hundred years; parliamentary and legislative history 
of France (rom 1789 to 1852; analysis of the coustitutions 
of Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, and Austria-Hungary ; 
law of nations; private international law resulting from 
treaties, and the consular service ; geography and ethno- 
graphy ; statistics; industrial and commercial gecgraphy ; 
civil legislation compared ; the English and German lan- 
guages. Of these courses one may take the whole, or any 
lesser number he chooses. The library, though not large, 
yet contains most of the practical werks necessary for con- 
sultation, as also the leading foreign journals and periodi- 
cals. The council of administration and the corps of in- 
structors are composed largely of distinguished men ; many 
of them being connected also with the University or the 
College of France. 

It will be seen from the above program of studies that 
the school furnishes a practical education in every depart- 
ment of the government; and more than this, by a sec 
tion of courses, it may be made a fitting supplement to a 
liberal education for any one who would take a part or an 
interest in public affairs The instruction, as will be seen, 
is largely comparative; and the diplomatic side is particu- 
larly strong. Another advantage to the foreigner is, that 
he comes in closer contact with the French stadent than is 
possible at the universities. 

If there existed a permanent aud regulated civil service 
in the United States, we might introduce such schools 








the wayside. Four bright appearing, interesting young 
women sat opposite us in a recent car ride, and for an 
hour they compelled us to listen to all the little details 
of home society, fashions and scandals. At last one of 
them said, with a yawn, “ Let us play cards.’ When we 
got to the cnd of the rcute we waited to see what hotel 
they went to, that we might go to another. Whats pity 
people would not think more and talk less, and act as 
well away from home as they do at home.— Golden Rule. 








FOR THE HOME. 





Robinson Crusoe Excelled. 





This interesting account in Scribner's Magazene for Septem- 
ber we have arranged for our COMPANION readers : 

On the map of the Pacific ocean you will see the Society 
Islands, quite a distance south of the Sandwich Islands, and 
close beside them the islands of Santa Barbara; they are in 
reality about thirty miles away. The nearest of this group is 
about twenty-five miles from the main-land. They are unin- 
habited, and have been for years. The nearest are used for 


| sheep pastures, shepherds going regularly over in sail-boats to 


shear the sheep and bring back the wool. The more distant 
islands are beds for the otter and seal. The sea lions and sea- 
elephants in the Centennial exposition, New York aquarium 
and Cincinnati zoological gardens were lassoed off the outlying 
islands of the south Barbara group. Boats visit here also for 
rare shells, which are sold by the ton at the San Francisco 
wharf and are carried all over the world to make pearl-buttons 
and other ornaments. 

San Nicolas, the outermost of this group, is seventy miles 
from the coast and thirty miles from its nearest neighbor. It 
has been desolate for years. About 1830 a few Indians tilled 
the soil, and herded the flocks, but in the spring of 1835 a sa‘l- 
boat was sent from Santa Barbara to bring themall away. A 
violent storm occurred juet as they were about embarking. In 
the excitement and confusion of leaving their home, a chi'd 
was left behind. The mother supposed it had been carried 
aboard, and upon discovering her mistake she frantically im- 
plored the men to return. The captain insisted that he must 
get toa place of safety; when the stcrm was abated he would 
return for the baby. Finding they were going out to sea, the 
young mother became frantic and leaped overboard. The surg- 
ing waters closed over her and she was lost in the darkness. 
They,made no attempt to rescue her, in fact it was impossible 
todo so. The next morning, when under clear skies, they 
were too far away to think of returning for an uncertainty. 
The owners of the vessel planned many times to go in search 

the lost woman, but the distance and final loss of the boat 
the next year prevented them from carrying out the design. 
The sad circumstance was almost forgotten. For fifteen years 
no one visited San Nicolas, then a party went to hunt for seals. 
They returned with glowing accounts of the otter and seal, and 
fish of rare kinds that harbored near its shores, but they saw 
nothing on shore to attract their attention except a curious hut 
which they supposed some Incian had built years before. 

{t was in 1853 that the captain of a sma!l schooner deter- 
mined to make another trip to this distant shore. They land- 
ed and made acamp. The night after their arrival they noticed 
the print of a slender foot upon the sand. The captain imme- 
diately called out in Spanish that the woman of San Nicolas 
was actually alive. The men called again and again, hoping 
to attract attention; but in vain. The next day they found a 
basket made of rushes hanging upon a tree. It held bore- 
needles, threads made of sinews, and a partly-made robe of 
birds’ feathers neatly matched und sewed togecher. They also 
found dried fish fastened in the crevices of rocks near springs 
ot fresh water, and two or three brush houses open to the sky, 
with poles stretched across and dried-meat hanging on them. 
Each and all convinced these men that some one had, until 
very recently, been upon the island, hut after days of unsuc- 
cessful search they returned to their fishing. 

The captain, however, when their work was done, would nct 
leave the island without a more thorough search. He was 





with great advantage. As itis, the class of young men 





convinced that some one was living and hiding perhaps in some 








secluded spot unknown to them: With a good deal of reluc- 
tance, they prepared for a final hunt. At the upper end they 
found a hut and a basket, but the weeds were growing inside 
and nothing about the place had been distufbed for months, 
After several days’ march and a dangerous climb over slippery 
rocks, they picked up a piece of drift-wood that had been drop- 
ped, and saw fresh foot-prints. From a high point on the rocks 
the captain could see the men on the shore below; and as he 
looked he saw small! dark object slowly moving on the hill 
near by. With great care he approached close enough to see 
that it was the head of a woman who was crouching in some 
bushes, watching the mover.ents of the men below. Her hair 
was long and hung ip a tangled mat upon her shoulders. The 
captain, overjoyed at the success of his long search, put his 
hat upon his gun as a signal to his comrades that he had found 
something, and before they approached, he stepped forward and 
spoke toher. The woman was very much startled, ran a few 
steps, but stopped and spoke in an unknown language. When 
the others reached the spot she greeted them with a quiet 
dignity that affected them. She was between forty and fifty 
years of age, apparently in excellent health, of light-colored 
skin and brown hair, and was dressed in a garment made of 
birds’ feathers, which was low in the neck, without sleeves 
reaching to her ankles. It was simiiar to the one found in the 
basket. She began immediately to prepare food, roasting some 
roots in the ashes, but none of the party could understand a 
word she said. They at last showed Ly sigus that they ex- 
pected her to go with thefy. When she comprehended what 
was meant she helped pack her baskets, and started with one 
slung over her back for the shore. She entered the boat and 
seamed perfectly at home on the schooner. They made her a 
skirt of ticking, and this with a man’s cotton shirt and a gay 
handkerchief replaced the feather dress, which the captain 
wished to preserve. She seemed very much interested in all 
that went on about her. and by degrees she told by signs of 
her life upon the island. How from time to time she had seen 
ships pass, but none had come to take her off. She would 
watch them as long as she could see them and then fling herself 
upon the groundand weep. She had also seen people on the 
beach several times, but was afraid and hid until they were gone. 
She told also that when her people left the island she had a 
little babe, that the ship sailed away, and she coula pot find 
her child. Then she was very ill, and she lay for days in a bed 
ot plants resembling cabbage, without strength to move. She 
sucked the cabbage leaves, and finul:y crawled to a spring; 
when revived she rubbed two sticks together and finally pro- 
duced a spark of fire. Then how careful she was to preserve 
the fire, and how difficult it had been. She had lived on fish, 
roota, blubber and shell-fish, and the feathers she made into 
clothing she secured from birds on their roosts at night. So 
for eighteen years this woman had lived alone on this island of 
the sea. 

When the schooner reached Santa Barbara she was taken 
care of by the captain's wife. Every effort was made to dis- 
cover some of her race, Indians were brought from all parts of 
the country, but only a few words of her language were ever 
understood. She was so cleanly, tasteful, amiable, imitative, 
and affectionate that many believed she belonged to a superior 
tribe. Some thought she had drifted from some wreck after 
the Indian woman had perished in thesea. However, she was 
greatly disappointed that none of her kindred were found ; she 
drooped under civilization, she missed the outdoor life of her 
island home. After a few weeks she was too weak to walk, 
and was carried and laid in the open air. Her kind hostess 
procured seal’s meat and roasted it in the ashes, but while 
she seemed grateful she could noteat. When death was near 
they Vaptized her in the beautiful Spanish “Juana Marie,” and 
in the walled cemetery of Santa Barbara they buried this de- 
voted mother—the heroine of the island of San Nicolas. A 
lady in San Francisco has some of the islander’s needics, the 
captain and mate retain her curious water-tight baskets, the 
feather robes were sent by the Mission fathers to Rome, They 
were made of the satiny plumage of the green cormorant, the 
feathers pointing downwa d, and so skillfully matched as to 
appear one continuous sheen of luster. The record of her bap- 
tism is in the church, and her grave is pointed out to the stran- 
ger in Santa Barbara.—Scholar's Companion. 
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Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 
MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK. 

Dr. M. H. Henry, the widely known and eminent 
family physician, of New York, says: 

“ Horsford's Acid Phosphate posses claims as a bever- 
age beyond anything I know of in the form of a medicine, 
and in nervous diseases [ know of no preparation to equal 
it.” 





Accorpine to Prof. Read of London, the world, by geo- 
logical evidence, has reached ihe mature age of 600,500,000 
years. 

The New York Scmoo. Jounnat is « fine paper.— Qui 
Vive. 











BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of books. 


Practica, Lessons 1x Enouisa. By J. 
M. B. Sill, A. M., A. 8, Barnes & Co, New 
York. 

The author is the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools in Detroit, He has give us his 
views of Exglish grammar, from the stand 
point that the English language is almost a 
grammarless tongue. This gage he throws 
down in his preface and he maintains his 
position with a good deal of energy ; a care- 
ful reading of the volume {fails to convince 
us that there is an absurdity in the five En. 
lish verb forms, and in attributing voices, 
moods, persons and numbers to them. The 
practical directions found in the volume will 
be found very serviceable. In fact the 
volume is intended to be of a most practical 
character, and the author, by means of the 
numerous examples for writting and pars- 
ing makes the pupil understand the nature 
of his own language. The notes and ex 
planations are very clearly written and in 
this respect the pupil will have many oc- 
casious of thankfulness) The volume cer- 
tainly has decided merits on the ground of 
clear statements and easy explanation. It 
is well printed and neatly bound, 








Evrmentary Lrssons in Enouisn, By 
Mre. N. L. Knox, Boston; Ginn & Heath. 

A hurried review was given to this 
volume some months since. We have new 
given it a more careful examination. It is 
plain that the old time method "of "teaching 
grammar is about to pass out of existence. 
It served some good purposes. If a pupil 
got far enough to be thoroughly grounded 
in the rules of syntax, he might "receive a 
good mental ‘rill—such as Prof. Tyndall 
delighted to refer to. But, suppore he did 
not proceed so far as that? Why all his 
knowledge of declensions and conjugations 
was mere lumber. This book proceeds on 
a different ground. It proposes Ito make 
such a use of the time the pupil spends on 
studying his language that he will gain prac- 
tical good at every step. This is certainly 
desirable. 

First, the pupil by oral lessons is led to 
know names and how to write them—that 
is that name3 of persons should be in capi- 
tals, etc. This feature (the practical feature) 
crops out at the beginning, and is apparant 
all the way throngh—it is an admirable 
feature. Ivitials, follow. Next the stete- 
ment is explained; then its facts, 

By gradual progress the pupil proceeds 
to learn that words may be. used to show 
qualitly, action, possession, ete. The sub- 
ject of letter writing follows and this is 
thoroughly and beautifully handled. There 
are two volumes issued, one containing 
the subject matter for the pupil and the 
other giving suggestions to the teacher. 
The teachers’ edition is worth many times 
its cost ; it is full of suggestions towards a 
really philosophic mode of teaching. We 
give the volume a hearty welcome. 


An Exementary Arirumetic. By George 
E. Seymour. St. Louis: G. I. Jones & Co. 

This is a sound volume and has been pre- 
pared by one who understands what he is 
about. An examination of the volume 
leads us to believe that it possesses merits 
that will warrant its selection for use in the 
school-room and that it will give satisfac- 
tion. It covers the ground of the four 
grand rules—fractions and compound num- 
bers. All are well treated, The book is 
well bound and printed. 


Aw Evementary Grammar or rae Enc- 
use LancuaGs anv Cixoies (Four) in Ene- 
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ish Grammar. By J. R. Vickroy. G. I. 
Jones & Co. St. Louis, 

The first of the volumes is a small book 
in which the essentials of grammar are 
taught in the form of questions and an- 
swer. The various inflictions are clearly 
laid down. Analysis and Parsing follow. 
It is well arranged. The second volume 
consists of four excursions by which the 
elements of grammar are gradually taught. 
The pupil receives cultivation in language, 
he learns how to use language. The use of 
capitals, punctuation marks, etc., are taught. 
The volume is an admirable one. 


Some Tsovcnts Concerninc Epvoation, 
by John Locke. With introduction and 
notes by Rev. R. H. Quick, M. A. London: 
MacMillan & Co. Price ninety cents. 

The reprint ot Locke’s “ Education,” has 
at last been accomplished, and in a faithtul 
and thorough manner. A biographical aud 
critical notice by Prof. Quick proceeds 
Locke’s intelligent ‘‘ Thoughts” on the edu- 
cation of children in which the whole 
nature is considered. These are followed 
by Locke's papers, on Working Schools and 
Study, and notes by Dr. J. F. Payne of 
St. Thoinas’ Hospital, which explain other- 
wise obscure references to hygiene and 
medicine. 

Essays. By Thomas Carlyle. Price 
twenty cents. Jonn Pxiovcnman’s Tauks, 
by Charies Spurgeon, and On Tae Crows 
or Boos, by Thomas Carlyle. Price 
twenty cents. New York: I. K. Funk 
& Co, 

These are two of the Standard Series, the 
first named number eight, the latter (two 
bo. ks in one,) the first published, They 
need no recommendation, Carlyle has many 
warm admirers in this country, and 
Spurgeon’s fame as a preacher has reached 
us. We wish to mention one of the ex- 
cellent features of this series which we have 
just noticed, The works ave classed into 
A. B.C., and so on, the letters correspond- 
ing to biography, history, etc. Now Carlyle's 
Essays begin at page 66—the first in that 
number and other Essays, take up the page 
where Carlyle’s left off. The object of this 
is plain. Those who desire it can bind 
several books together, all of one class, 
and have for a small sum a good-sized. 
siandard library. 


Mr. Bopusy Asroap. By the author of 
The Bodley’s Afoot, The Bodleys Telling 
Stories, etc. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price $1.50. 

This is the fifth of Mr. Scudder's series of 
books for children, and a very delightful set 
they are; just the book that children will 
read and be profited by. “Mr. Bodley 
Abroad” is a capital book to be read 
aloud by an older person; each chapter 
can be expanded with side notes and re- 
marke. For instance, a letter from Mr. 
Bodley, who is England, tells of his visit to 
Abbotsford, and several illustrations are 
given. The subject is not exhausted when 
Mrs. Bodley gets out Scott’s autobiography 
and reads poriions of it, the children asking 
questions. The cover is unique in design 
and the whole “get up" “of the volume 
handsome and substantial. 


Truton's Destan Carns. S.W. Tilton, 333 
Washington street, Boston. 


These are constructed to teach water- 
colors to beginners. Many persons remov- 
ed from the vicinity ofa teacher, would 
gladly learn something of water-colors, but 
Leing wholly without a guide, they are too 
timid to make any effurt to learn. In the 
first place they are uncertain about the col- 
ors. From a long published list, whose 
Mices startle them, they have not the slight- 
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who have painted in oils are puzzled waat 
colors to select when beginning to paint in 
water volors, because the method of using 
one of the simplest aids to the would-be 
pupil can be found in Tilton’s design cards, 
of which there are seven series. They are 
put up in packages of six cards, each with a 
faintly traced design, to be tinted according 
to printed directions, They can ve painted 
with six colors (sent if desired,) and differ- 
ent tones being tormed from these. The 
directions are good and especially with the 
sample cards already tinted, there would be 
no difficulty in copying them, The little 
figures on some of the cards would be ex- 
ceedingly pretty, on tiles, china or plaques, 
or for applique embroidery. Pupils as well 
as teachers will find these cards very ser- 


viceable. 
MAGAZINES. 


The impor‘ant papers in the September 
Harper's are “The American Graces,” by 
Eugene L. Didier; ‘‘The Family of George 
TIL,” by K. M. Rowland, and “Squatter 
Life in New York,” by Wm. H. Rideing, all 
illustrated. The two fi st are of historical 
interest, one explaining how Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, the other giving por- 
traits of three American sisters of Baltimore 
who married the nobility of England. Five 
pages of verse and flowers will hold for a 
long time one’s attention, with the delicate 
shadows thrown in back ground, which Mr. 
W. Hamilton Gibson executes so exquisite- 
ly. The stories, continued and short, are 
strong. Two illustrated papers of interest 
by Mr. W H. Bishop, and Mrs. Davis con- 
clude their series. 

As each month brings us a fresh number 
of Appleton's Journal, we think how improv- 
ed it is from a year ago, and how steadily 
it advances, The August was a particular- 
ly gooinzmber, but the September, now 
before us. exceeds that. The conclusion of 
the novelette “Edge-Tools” is given. This 
is followed by the third paper on the influ 
ence‘of art in daily life, referring directly to 
“Furnishing the House.” From Cornhill 
is reprinted a paper on “Sterne.” T. M. 
Coan criticizes “Mr. Stoddard’s Poems.” 
“The Story of Adrienne Lecouveur” will 
interest many who are looking foward to 
Sérah Bernhardt’s representation of this 
character. James Payn tells about “Story 
Telling” —from Nineteenth Century, six sub- 
jects are discussed through the Editor's 
Table. 


The illustrations to the opemmng article in 
Lippincott’s for September, “ Among the 
Florida Lakes,” interest one at once in the 
text The concluding paper to “O.nveing on 
the high Mississippi river’ follows, The 
author of “Signor Monaldini’s niece” has a 
short paper. ““Newport a hundred years ago” 
and “Horse-racing in France” are two of the 
descriptive articles. 

The North American Review contains : 
“The ruins of Central America,” by Dcsire 
Charnay, “The perpetuity. of Thinese in- 
stitutions” by S, Wells Williams, “The trial 
of Mrs. Surrait,” by J. W. Clampitt, “The 
personality of God” by W. Harris, “Steam- 
boat disasters” by R. B, Forbes,“Tnsincerity 
in the pulpit” by E. E. Hale, and ‘Recent 
works on'the brain and nerves” by Geo. M. 
Beard. 

One of the most attractive features of the 
September Scribner's is the first part of a 
life of “‘ Jean Francois Millet—Peasant and 
Painter.” Another entertaining article is 
headed “Mr. Pickwick and Nicholas Nickle- 
by;” a remarkable story of a woman who 


lived “ Eighteen Years Alone” on an unin- 
habited and almost unknown island in the 
southern seas, isremarkable. Mr. and Mre. 
R. Swain Gifford ilhistrate a paper on 








est idea which to choose, In fact those 


The first article in the current Popular 

Science is “The science of comparative juria- 

prudence” by Wm. M. Ivins. Three papers 

on educational topics, a biography, four nat- 

ural history articles, are among the table of 

contents. 

For September the Atlantic gives us an 

article on Scott, by Thomas Sergeant Perry, 

an article on the “ Political Responsibility 
of the Individual,” by R. R. Bowker, a 
‘ gute” atory by Ellen W. Olney, part first 
of some entertaining tales on “Intimate Life 
of a Noble German Family.” There are 
also the book criticisms, for which the ma- 
gazines is noted, several poems, and a story 
by Mark Twain. 

The September Wide Awake opens with 
a short story by Mrs. Clara Erskine Clem- 
ent, which Robert Lewis illustrates on 4 
full page. Another of Margaret J. Pres- 
ton’s art poems for children, is “ Michael's 
Mallet.” Mrs. Lucia Chase Ball begins a 
two-part story, with the attractive title of 
“The Boy that was Too Beautiful.” Jobn 
Brownjobn's Queerclover Chronicles, No 3,” 
is a veryplaughable account of some boys 
who inade a six honrs’ vow not to speak 
without saying “ accordingly higglety-pig- 
glety, hic hac hoc” 

We notice that the dear little Vursery is 
now issued by the Nursery Publishing-house 
ot Boston. The illustrations in the S2ptem- 
ber number, as well as the stories and poems, 
are unusually good. 

The July Home Guardian, (Boston), con- 
tains thirty-six pages of good reading, Dr. 
Hanafurd, Eleanor Kirk, and Haze. Wylde 
and owers contributing. 

The August number of Vick's Monthly 
Magazine is full of pictures, the frontispiece 
an Easter Lily on gray background, painted 
expressly for this periodical. 

The students of Harvard College issued 
seven numbers of a handsome monthly 
Reyister, which we bope will continue to. 
live. It is not only interesting to Har- 
vardians, but to any person of intelligence 
and thought. 

An interesting little paper is The Grow- 
ing World, published by John R. Coryell, 
113 Fulton street, New York. It is a 
twelve paged affair and is filled with articles 
and stories about things animate and in- 
animate in nature, illustrated. 

NEW MUSIC. 

Kunkle’s Musical Review for August con- 
tains lessons to ‘‘ The Wedding Day,” words 
by E. C. Stedman, music by Aloys Bidez, 
and to “Ii Trovatore,” fantasie, by Jean 
Paul. 

The August Musical Herald contains a 
sacred quartette for mixed voices, “Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul,” by Adam Geibel, a reci- 
tative from Mendelsschn’s “St. Paul, five 
short hymns, and Schumann's tender “Trau- 
merei.” rs 

The last number of Baldwin's Musical 
Review pr'nts “ Tixe of Apple Blossoms,” 
by Frobeo Campana, “Queen of the 
Meadow” for the piano, by Charles Kinkle, 
and a ‘ Prelude,” by Freyer, 

In the August Folio we find the popular 
song of “ Dearest Mae,” J. A. Barney's, 
“ Parted trom Loved Ones,” “ The Citizen’s 
Galop,” by Carl Volt, “Lass co Shore,” 
marcel, by A. E. Warren, “The Whisteing 
Mountain Boy,” fautasie, by A. W. Holt, 
aud * God ever is Good.” 

The Musical Visitor brings between its 
covers, * Who will meet me First?” song 
and chorus by D. ©. Addison; “La Chalet,” 
polka mazurka; “I’ve been roaming,” 
song; ‘Grand March” from Tannheuser and 
“ First Kiss,” Waltz; arranged for young 





“When Woods are Green.” 





playes. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
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VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES 


Composed of the netve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good resplts in all forme of impaired vitality, nervous 


xhaustion, or weakened digestien. 
brain and nerves. 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 
For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both 


to infant and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avetiue, New York. 





PAMPHLETS. 

Catalogue of Masonic Institute, Palestine, 
Texas.—Annual catalogue of Whitworth 
college aud Normal school tor young ladies, 
Brookhaven, Miss.—Order of exercises at 
exhibition, Phillips academy, Andover, 
Mass.—Annual report of the superintend- 
ent of public inst: uction of the city of Brook- 
lyn for the year ending Dec. 1879.—Cata- 
logue of Phillips academy, 1880.—Circular 
Nos. 5 and 7 Department of public instruc- 
tion, Lansing, Mich.—The data of Ethics, by 
Herbert Spencer, New York: J. Fitager- 
ald & Co. Price fifteen cents —Hollins In- 
stitute, Botetourt springs, Virginia.—Fifty- 
fifth annual report of the American Tract 
Society. New York: 1880.— Wisconsin 
State Normal school at Whitewater.—No, 
2 of circulars of information of the Bureau of 





Tus day after graduation from school or 
college often seems to the departing student 
like the day after the end of the world. He 
has hardly looked beyond the delivery of 
his graduating address and the receipt of his 
diploma ; or, if his eyes have peered be- 
yond, it has been toward a mist-veiled land. 
And the day of leaving school or college is 
the end of one world and the beginning of 
another—a world of new work to be done 
and ne-* duties to be fulfilled. A place is 
waiting for every one of this summer's 
graduates ; perhaps not such a one as the 
young man or woman has chosen or has 
dreamed of, but @ place for faithfal labor 
aad helpful effort. That good old motto, 
“Do the next thing” will form a serviceable 
new starting point.— Sunday school Times. 





Education : Washington.—Robt. Clarke & | Intense Suffering ftom Kidneys Cured. 
Co.’s catalogue of. books on education. Cin- ‘Montgomery Center, Vr., Feb. 25th, 1880 


cinnatti, Robt. Clarke & Co.—Birch’s patent | 


self-adjusting watch-keys, circular. 
—o = 
Among the Publishers. 
= O--- 
G. 1. JONES AND CO, 

This St. Louis firm is displaying unusual 
activity. They have brought together sev- 
‘eral volumes of standard merit and present 
an excellent list of text-books, They repre- 
sent Mathematics, Grammars, Physics, Rhet- 
orie, Elocution and- Literature. The vol- 
umes on Physics are admirable and can be 
made very popular. The wo:k on Rhetoric 
by H.W. Jameson is briefbat excellent, All 
of the volumes published by this house have 
decided merit, but' we single these out sim- 
ply from having known them before they 
were combined with the others. Wetender 
the firm our best wishes. 


Berore a teacher can set about his pro- 
fessional work intelligently, and with as- 
surances of success, he must not only under- 
stand its technical details, but he should also 
have a broad and comprehensive knowledge 
of the general objects of education, and tue 
means by which these are to be “accom- 
plished. 











Is it Possible. 


That aremedy made of such common, 
simple plants as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, 
Dandelion, make so many and such 
marvelous wonderful cures as Hop 
Bitters do? It must be, for when old and 

oung, rich and poor, Pastor and Doctor, 
ako and Editor, all testify to having 
been cured by them, we must believe and 
doubt no rh My See other column.— Post, 


A Triumph. 

It is a singular fact that very many 
Americans suffer from pernia or rupture, 
caused by straining in lifting, or in making 
some great exertion. The Elastic Truss is 
an invention to meet this class of suiferers, 
It is worn night and day with ease, retains 
the rupture with certainty at all times, and 
should not be taken‘off at all for the few 
weeks requisite to effect a cure.. It is very 
durable and. cheap. It is sent by mail 
every where by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 
683 Broadway, New York City, was sup- 
ply Circulars free. 








Father ; “ Charley, I see no improvement 
iu your mar 

Charley: “ Yes, papa; ; it is high time 
that you had a serious talk with the teacher, 
or else he'll keep on that way forever.” 





Gentlemen—lI feel it a duty and a pleasure 
not only to acknowledge my gratitude to 
you personally, but also to bring my case 
before the public, and testify after eight 
years intense suffering, what your Kidney- 
Wort has done for me, For the past yerr 
have been taking different remedies tor 
Kidney Disease, but derived no benefit. 
Have had trouble with my Kidneys for 
eight years very bad by spells, and for sever- 
al months, able to do but very little work, 
at times passing blood from the bladder, 
and experienced s prickly sensation all ever. 
I was fearful of paralysis, and was dizzy, 
afraid to stoop over from fear of falling. At 
last in January commenced taking ycur 
Kidney-Wort and found almost immediate 
rehef. One box madeanew man of me. I 
feel almost as well as ever in my life, and I 
sincerely believe it will restore to health all 
who may be similarly afflicted. 

MICHAEL COTO. 
Mresrs. Waits, Ricnarpson & Co., 


Gentlemen—The above named person has |” 


been in our employ the past three years, 
and we know h'm to be a man of truth and 
honor; we believe and know his condition 
and statements to be true. We know of 


others in this vicinity equally as thankful | - 


for the benefits derived from the use of this 


medicine, Respectfully yours, 
SHERMAN BRADISH « OO. 


Dienturria FROM BAD Water —Dr, San- 
ford has traced an outbreak of diphtheria 
directly to impure water at a public school, 
which is well built, and ventilated, and 
clean, The closets empty into one common 
cesspool The water supplied to the chil- 
dren from a well in the pley-ground came 
under suépiciou, and on examination it was 
found that there was a leak trom the ¢ess- 
pool into the well. Thus throngh several 
months the children had been drinking wa- 
ter charged with more or less of its contents, 
and an outbreak of diphtheria then prevail- 
ing was traced directly to this source. This 
hint may be useful in other places where 
this disease is prevalert, 











How to get Sick. 

Expose yourself day and night, eat too 

much without exe ; work too hard 

without rest; doctor all the time; take all 

the vile nostrums advertised ; and then you 
will want to know, 


How to Get Well, 


Which is answered in three words—Take 
Hop Bitters! See other column—zpress. 





Like its Celebrated —— the Seltzer 
Spring in Germany, 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


and is at the same time a reliable means of overcoming 
dyspepsia, a bilious or irregular habit of the body, affec- 
tions of the kidneys, rheumstism, gout, languor and lo:s 
of appetite. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
er Bopy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
because blood is poisoned 
thet shoul eve besa 


» KIDNEY-WORT 
ig st 
sesea ie eae 


compound and 
Ome Package makes six quarts of Medicine, 
Your Druggist has i, or will get tt for 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Propristers, 
(Wi send post paid.) 








Hi Care destroy pSeeercts of pe 0 
i =. te ee n 
druggists. 


Seam is cot 


only, 
arein bo sumse 
tthe Purest and Let Medacome 


SALE BY ALL DRUCCIS 

















§ THE BEST TRUSS 
BEVER USED. 
The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PEICEs, and sent by 
mail, toall parts of the country, Send for full descrip- 
tive rt a we N.Y.ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Brosd- 
way 
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| NINTH YEAR. 


—~THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


The Oldest Weekly Educational, Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 


Afiords a sparkling, cooling, and retreshing draught, | 


| This important weekly Journal of Education should 
be read by every teacher who can afford’ it, ‘It, was'the 
first weekly journal of education published in America, 
and it was seen to be so valuable that'it was eupptied to 
| the teachers of the New York City schools for eeveral 
years and paid Yor by the city at full price. It ie just the 
journal for superintendents, principals, and leading 
| teachers, who must have educational reading EVERY 
resents the modern methods of t 


most views, the best and most practica sotiaaek the ose 


earnest thoughts on the important subject of edugation. 

It forms each year a volume of six bundred to eight 
| hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 
| 


CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION 


Which every subject ie fully and practical! dtwempocd. 
It § recegeiors the ACHE the potentfal fo ia 
vapcing c civilization Ap examination of ar- 
{ ticles pubiisbed during the} ear, will compel af 
< 4 usefulness and extent of the work Journal is 
PROMINENT EDUCATORS. 
| 8. By exceeds it.” —Ba-Supt. 8. & Rendall 
bearei aL ryoe it to all teachers.”"—Sagps. 
| ” meas wale serves the Brae and Morte Eeteg ot the oes 
peal “4 bea ons quack 
on os, Fe. 4 f e4 jonal 
| yh my idea of an ucation: 
Riso ¥. Pheips, Principal Whitewater, peers “sie 
| School. 
must have the JounwaL.”"—Pro/. Balers, Weta. 
Kirov, Mo.) Normal College 

* Tue JOURFAL ~~ \- excelent . be 

Brno , Mabegten = Rasbr » J. i areal 

‘I vish every teacher would rout the Jourwail,’— 
(um. Crowe, of Fulton Co., N. Y., and most the 
ba / Sapsrinipadents of the Btate. 

ll of practical articles for the teacherd,”"— 
Bupt. Hoefford, Carbon Ca, ee, and many of the county 
Superintendents of the Sta 
PUBLIC OPINION. 
THE PRESS. 

The most influential papers in the country have ever 
poy LT the ay ‘RNAL, recognizing it as the leading 
organ on 

Pad 4g Th of the. best educationa) journals."—Appile- 
ton's 
“The cirentatios ts idly increasing, @ result due to 
ter." Bent ing 


the excellence of ius ma 
ene with matters of interest,""— 
“ Ie full of interestiag matter. "—¥. 
e « Ie'well oa ~| La, . ¥. . 
8 we ited." —Chicago 
aT, editor tals are ofa practical character and well 
“rave valuable euxillary." '— Forest and Stream. 
he representative exponent "— Home Journal. 
“A Se spel of our educational inte 
es 


} “ Carefully cepered — Witness. 
“The best | publ ation 7 the world.”"—J. ¥. Seats Ba. 


“An able advocate of school reform.”—Commerdia! 
Advertiser, 


‘ew York Sun. 
E matt : 


“ Commends iteelf more highly than ever to ite many 
—Nebraska Teacher. 


| friends.” 
E. L. KELLOGG € 


as »1)' ESe 0. 
a £ Mth Street. ¥.¥ 
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Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


‘STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
- Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices.— Brosdws New York; 47 
Eighth 6treet, Prilade! pore Th Fe Md ton Strebt 1 Morte 
ery,) Brooklyn ; Ret Baltimore 61 Street, Baltimore 


Dye or Clean Ly styles of Ladies’ and Gomiemen’s 
Garments, Shawis, etc.. etc. All kinds of 
Cleaned or Dyed. » Goods recet 











12 
VALUABLE 


EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


for ( 
CUTTER’sS 
New Series of Physiologies, 
HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE. 
Currsr's Mg te Boon. I2mo0.196 pp. 164 Illustrations, 


Half roan. 
Currzr'’s Sz0onD > Boo. mo. MW pp. 186 Diustra- 


tions. Halt roan 
a's Naw Amaro Anatomy, PuysioLoer, 
giene. 12mwo. S88 pp. 280 Illustrations. §1.50. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematics. 








and 


aRY GEOMETRY.— L ijetorical Chart, y the 
Fuoonox —MsTHop oF Last SQuAREs.— Ing at @ glance PA Bevel iepueat and Fail 
AnD Pra NO of all the Mati! the present da e ear! 
day. This Chart ais a ‘ot tour 


SAMNFORD'S 


Series of Analytical Arithmetics. 


¥Frust Lessons, 27 cents.— RMEDIA 4 cents.— 
Common ScmUOL, @ cents.—Hiaugs, ee. 


Baxvorp's ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 12mo. $1.35. 


Puawtt's Text-Boox or Botany. Illustrated. 
Harpesax’s OUTLINES OF ETYMOLOGY. 
odhere’s Lrrrovvction To Enetisn Grammar. 
Dzrrr‘'s Historxy oF THE United States. Tlustrated. 


"eens History oF THE UmTsp Stares. 


)vlGem~rts’s Gruman GraeMuar, 
» MW AEKER's SCIENCE OF Wears. 
|) yarwarer’s Eremantary Loero, 
Sameon’s Ant CRITICISM. 
“ Wroxersnam's Sooo, Ecoxoxuy. 
Wioxwrssuam's Mernops oF Lyetevorion. 
Benxeter's Prrxcirries OF Human KxOwLEpae. 
‘Mazoom'’s BuTLER's AnALoey. 
‘Larner's ‘Cave. Liszety” ayxp “PorrricaL Ernros.” 
Mezsepiru's Every-Dar Enrozs oF Srexca. 
)iPawx's Vere1caL Tromnics. L[llustrated. 
Wortz's Evements y Cremrerry. Illustrated. 
Liwoo.y .Puxips's SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
Hacuette's Suntzs New Fuenon Text-Booxs. 
. Rte., Ete. Etc. 


Dictionaries of Ancient and 
Modern Languages. 


Ganpwer’s Larin Lexicon. 8y0. $2.25. 

Luveretr’s Lattin Lexicon. Large 8vo. 
vues’ Grexx Dicriowary. 6vo. $2.25. 
OKERING's GREEK ae Large 8vo. 


Co; pannst’s Pracrio Frenos Drorronary. 
Bvo. 2.50. Pocket Edition. 18mo. $1.5). 


inom ax 's PookET GERMAN DioTr1onaRy. §1.50. 
_ Neuman and BaRetti’s Pooker Spanien Diorronary. 


Brgonsar Byo. $8.25. 
1.35. 


$8.50. 
$5.90. 


RIERE's CLASSICAL 
bridged Edition. 12mo. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 
‘Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


bo rela ARTO DICTIONARY,” Profuse! 
- Mus Library sheep. é ’ 


UNIVE OBITI DICTIONARY. 
Librarp sheep, Ro may” 7 


Atperic RRPORART. Illustrated. Growh 8yo. 
“aires DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
0CH00]. ELEMENTARY) DI DICTIONARY. ‘Titustrat- 


©. Mali roan 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY. Illustrated. -lémo. Half 
roan. cents. 


POCKET .D ONARY. Miustrated.: M%mo. Cloth, 
68 cts. ; roan, flexible, 65 cts,; tucks, gilt etiges, $1.00. 
aids te 
ae oon oh and Mgtaine vocabulary, mak Wor 


cosier ¢ opin dieting 
tors, wit At complete. ee as well as by the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our 


Indispensable Works of Reference. 


LPF corr’. PRONO 1 Sapte GAZETTEER OF 
HERI ceases bree, 


IN: iN 18. I PHI 
mS chong. re arti net) $OORAPEzost, 
Bicgeapbion titcet 
Ages and 


of all 
_perial a Compare. 


Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues furnished, on 
application, by mail. eregery rates for introduction. 


=< 


—_— 


«od. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


na BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





Ce 2 
Ee = 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. | "3 H i 
ee > 
PUBLISHERS OF 583 al 
MONROE'S Readers & Speliors. | 15 Bromfeld St. — € fs B BS 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. gosta, 13 583 at 
‘ WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. | gu a3 3 3 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 8s 8 ae 
| JREEWE’S New Grammars. | ‘42 Grand Bt \2 OfF ere 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. new. SSG i eae 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. | i a5 F be 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 23s ap 
ROYSE’S American Literature. |*° ‘omeaga, al EE ic Wd 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. li 3§ Pes 
SEP Fr 
“Indtopensanie to tne Lacru uergyman., Lawyer = 
Sy pa he ry en ae on “| Ea HE 
i: , 


|\AMERICAN REPRINT, 


Persons 
abe Thomas, A.M. M.D. Im- | 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
PUBLISHERS. 


Porrer, AINSWORTH & CO., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payecs, Dunten & Scribuer’s New Manual of 


Paysons’ German Copy Books. 














LPP BI Irene we 





Barthel 's Indu tat Drawing Series. 
NDUSTRIAL DRaWine 
Prrmary Drawine Camps. 





Ro To Booxrs. 


GuIpE To 
‘Biomen nd Bien & 3, 10 cts. 
ney hd Saree teh wen, | 
The Nati Cc iti . An Flemen- 
tar: of in Com- 
Letter Writing and Business Forvis. Retail 


ice, 10 cents. 
Greene's Graded Grammar Blanks. | 
Deetguve © Cate es with Rates of Introduction 
furnished on applica’ Correspondence solicited. 
LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
~ FINCER, Pusttsners, Puma.. Pa, 
Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


























Optiiner cf, Hiner? , —Outiines of History ; with 





ologica bees and Lit- 
orery, i vol., pases oblong dto, cloth, $2.00. 


Higtortcal Questions, Logically Arranged and 


The coi ion-book to Outlines of Hf 1 vol. 
oblong equarte, cloth, $1.7%. ws 


1 Agies, 
[Sciebaeabe 








he dint Ged bid le: information, address the pu .and Stub Point, 849, 





COMPLETE SUCRIES OF THE 


_ WORCESTER'S: DICTIONARIES. 


JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, an4Ladus, {170, For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, ond 


Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 








QUARTO DICTIONARY. Protusely Miustrated, Li- ROWAS ASK — 


2ITICAL DICTIONARY. 8yo. Li- 


FORSALE BY Alt DEALERY 








General School Furnishers, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


~y B. ONE IPP OTE. 8 0 & 00. R: Falaipia 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co 





























BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


Booksellers & Importing Stationers 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


Our new catalogue of educational and ugeful artic 
eon 184 pages and over 900 filustrations, mailed 
for % cents in stamps. 


School Furniture. 
‘ TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPALS 


Britannic 





@ A NINTH EDITION. 
This 


borate ely Sexhan Beda by: Reve «py to all ‘taller wo w ts i 
feeeareten are the most ny wpe 


and oi 
2 & space Sree 100 





re 
issue is the 


i %, 
since its ince; Siie reaeint, nt, a cop; —OF— 
icular of the Pith edition, ts Dest ait cheape 
ores tand to e American be pie. | The Public or District Schools 
n in a most attracti ~_ 
matter in each volume is one third ¢ cr tbaatity AND~ 


Saye money and get more durable Furniture, from the 
~o who have made a specialty of manufac 
School F*urniture, 

Including 
Scholars’ and Teachers’ Desks, 
Blackboards, Etc., Etc. 
For 8) years. 


“pp 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 727 Chestnut St., Phila. 
ACCENTS WANTED. 48ST TERMS. 





ROBERT PATON & SON. 
26 Grove Street New York. 
Circulars and Catalogues sent on application, 


patentee BELL F FOUNDRY 
meso ‘Tin for ex 
Warae ie. ULLY 


aie 
WARR NTED.. Catalogue seat Free 
. 0, 


VANOUZEN & 


FUN WS Se, a 


Tye 
UNION TEACHERS: AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- 
sores, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
levery grade. Provides Teachers with Ne. 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schoos, Teachers’ 
application forms turnished on request. Po digadenben 
o& Teachers will please state dy 
ADDRESS ras 
a Bond’ surest, Magy ork. 

















a oO! ARY. Dlustrated. Crown 8vo. 
CO: sont ie “DICTIONARY. Illustrated, #2mo. 
) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
cic iv, IMustrated. i6mo, Halt ri0N 
—7 war SAMPLES . 
ne. oe oah¢ tem, tush, giatleen WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J. AND PRicgs on APPLICA 
! 
Many special alds to ions in — angel tos very 
ai pronouncing and defining vocabulary, JONES BROTHERS & CO. 
ster, at te moat com omnplete of eae aistinguishe ca 4 Baker, Pratt & Co., PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL oRrEs, 





Inductive 
Biapeuns Gone, Sehoes 


Sete ace * 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


llustrated Christian Weekly. 





SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 

Its va:ied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
MMustrations and high Ifterary character make it just 
the paper io: the 


HOME AND FAMLIY. 


The Sunday school teacher will find in its columns the 
best of help fn teacbing the Internationa! Sunday School 


Itis evangelical but not sectarian in character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 


Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 


Pes Px, s09e 3 price, postage included is only 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 
FOR 
THE 
Garmore ’s 


rtificial Ear Drums 


oe HEARING 
tatoo oe work of the Natarad 
servinrerast Samais. oe 


refer to thoes wala itm caesar ve civeulan. 
w. Seveer & Hace Ste, Cincinnati, O. 





eens in 
Genean 





| JOHN R. ANDERSON & CoO., 


17 Murray St., New York. 


SCHOOL 


BOOKS 
Bought,-Sold,-Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand « large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to 3 
per cént. from net list. 

It teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
“will be made for them. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 


Fifty years established. Cuurcn Breit and CHruzs 
Acabrny, Fictény Bewus, etc. Im)oved Parest 
MovuntTive. Catalogues tree... agencies 








